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A new approach to the short story 
edited by Robert Gorham Davis 
for freshman and sophomore courses... 


TEN MODERN MASTERS 


ANDERSON 


MANSFIELD 
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O’CONNOR 


CONRAD 
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FAULKNER 
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WELTY 


An anthology of 29 stories which explores the depth 
and the range of the work of ten outstanding modern 
short story writers. 


Each of these ten writers except Conrad is repre- 
sented by three short stories. 


The student is thus enabled to see each writer “‘in 
the round”’—the range of his art, his dominant 
themes and methods. 


Three additional stories—by Maupassant, Chek- 
hov, and Maugham—are included for comparison 
in an appendix. 


Another appendix, ““The Writer on His Art,” con- 
tains extracts from journals, letters, and essays by 
the authors represented in the text. 


The editor also provides: 


. A general introduction on the short story as a 
literary form; 


. Headnotes for each author; 


.. A Teacher’s Manual with detailed analyses of 
each story. 


April publication Probable price $3.00 list 
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The Literature of 
The United States 


TWO VOLUME EDITION 


By Walter Blair 


Theodore Hornberger 
Randall Stewart 


In an effort to present a true pic- 
ture of the literature and life of 
the American people, the authors 
have added many new selections, 
while some of the older material 
has been removed. The whole 
has been redesigned and reset. 
An entirely new illustration pro- 
gram aids in accenting the mod- 
ern aspect of these two volumes. 


Scott, 
Foresman 
and 
Company SAN FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS NEW YORK 
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Still the Leading “Omnibus” Text 
HARRY SHAW’S 


A COMPLETE COURSE 
IN FRESHMAN ENGLISH 


Third Edition, 1232 pages, $4.75 
Alternate Edition, 994 pages, $4.25 
(Without the Novel) 


And Widely Used as Separate Volumes 
WRITING AND REWRITING 


Third Edition, 464 pages, $2.50 
(The Rhetoric and the Handbook) 


and 


A COLLECTION OF READINGS 
FOR WRITERS 


Third Edition, 843 pages, $3.50 
(Book III, The Readings) 


With a Useful Accompanying Workbook 


WORKBOOK FOR A COMPLETE COURSE IN 
FRESHMAN ENGLISH, Third Edition, $1.00 
Also keyed to Writing and Rewriting 


HARPER & BROTHERS PUBLISHERS 
49 East 33d Street New York 16, New York 
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Announcing 


AN APPROACH TO COLLEGE READING 
EVERETT L. JONES, University of California, Los Angeles 


A totally new treatment, in paper-bound manual format, of the 
Freshman English reader. Contains easy, lively readings, aimed 
at student interest; plus objective exercises on detachable sheets, 
covering the content and vocabulary of the essays. 


March 1953, About 300 pp., Probably $1.95 


THE CRAFT OF COMPOSITION 
JOHN OSTROM, Wittenberg College 


A highly practical approach to the study of composition, with 
emphasis on the clear expression of the controlling idea in the 
theme. Includes many helpful illustrations and exercises. 


March 1953, About 400 pp., $3.40 


FUNDAMENTALS OF PRESENT-DAY ENGLISH 

A Manual and Workbook 
CARLE B. SPOTTS, Pennsylvania State Teachers College, 
Slippery Rock 


A workbook in English grammar and composition, keyed to the 
remedial level with rules, directions, and exercises for the regular 
course in Freshman English. 


March 1953, About 300 pp., Probably $1.95 


LITERATURE FOR OUR TIME—Revised Edition 
HARLOW O. WAITE, Syracuse University 


BENJAMIN P. ATKINSON, Hobart and William Smith 
Colleges 
A comprehensive collection of contemporary prose and poetry 
for the freshman course, organized both chronologically and 
according to types and giving emphasis to the main facets of 
present-day America. 

April 1953, About 1060 pp., Probably $5.00 
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A CREATIVE APPROACH TO WRITING 
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VIRGIL K. WHITAKER, Stanford University 
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BOOKS McGRAW-HILL 


SHAKESPEAREAN STAGE PRODUCTION. Then and Now 
By pve Banke, Wellesley College. 342 pages, $6.00 


Concise and readable, and yet provided with extensive bibliographical material, this book 
presents the development of the Shakespearean stage. Fully comprehensive, this volume covers 
the architecture of the stage, actors and acting, costume, and music and dance. Bibliographical 
— < > ageemeg into sections and placed at the end of each topic, making reference simple 
and av: e. 


THE MEASUREMENT OF HEARING 


By Ira J. Hirsu, Washington University and Central Institute for the Deaf. McGraw-Hill 
Publications in Psychology. 364 pages, $6.00 


A text for clinical otologists, experimental psychologists, acoustics or communications engineers, 
and others who do experimental work on hearing. It brings together basic, experimental in- 
formation about acoustics, electroacoustic equipmeut, psychology of hearing, etc. and applies 
this information to the several facets of the measurement of hearing. Each type of auditory 
measurement begins with experimental information and proceeds to clinical application. 


WRITING THE TECHNICAL REPORT 
By J. Ratercu Nexson, University of Michigan. Third Edition. 356 pages, $4.50 


Long recognized by teachers everywhere as one of the best organized and most teachable text- 

books in its field, this work explains clearly and convincingly the underlying principles of report 

writing, constantly stresses the fundamentals of organization, and avoids overdevelopment of the 

details of technique. Writing the Technical Report develops right attitudes and sound judgments 

- well as establishing critical standards which the student may apply to test the effectiveness of 
is own work. 


PORTRAITS. By Sir Joshua Reynolds 


Edited, with Introductions and Notes by Freprerick W. Hities, Bodman Professor of 
English Literature, Yale University. 197 pages, $4.00 


Along with the Boswell Papers discovered at Malahide Castle and Fettercairn House there 
turned up a highly important and equally entertaining collection of papers by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, leading portrait painter of his age and organizer of the famous “Club.” These are pub- 
lished here for the first time, in addition to certain of Reynolds’ letters, his random observations 
on a variety of subjects, and reproductions of many of the Reynolds oils. 


Send for copies on approval 


MeGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Ine. 
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Important RONALD “Zexthooks 


ADVANCED WRITING 


ROBERT L. ZETLER WELL KNOWN textbook featuring progressive arrangement—from ) imate 


types of exposition to more complex forms. Numerous examples 
Pennsylvania College for writing from work of students — neg | authors. Contents b ‘= 


W. GEORGE CROUCH tion—Connotative Form; Ful tence Form. Narrati 
University of Pittsburgh Methods. Plot Techniques. The Narrative Sketch. 270 pp. 


VICTORIAN POETRY 


Late WN LIBERAL representation of Tennyson, Browning, Arnold, Swinburne, Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti, and ~ other jets. Includes unusual number of long 
; extensive introduction to Victorian concepts; bibliographies. 912 "% 


ANTHOLOGY OF ROMANTICISM—Third Edition 


ERNEST BERNBAUM BEST of English Romantic — including both famous selections 
University of Ulinois and those considered most significant today. Notes are hical, biblio- 
graphical, textual, and interpretive; provide basis for better understanding 


selections. 1238 PP. 
} 


VICTORIAN PROSE 


FREDERICK WILLIAM ROE WORK of 12 Victorian masters of nonfictional prose, representative pan the 
main thought of the times. Introduction ably pictures the industrial, 


of tific, artistic, political and sociological background of the era. 738 pp. 


POEMS IN ENGLISH: 1530-1940 
With Critical and Historical Notes and Essays 


DAVID DAICHES antho! with Ly serve as a 
embrid ; ity, England poetry as an art form, and to provide an awareness of c 

ge University, t and purposes in poetry. 381 complete by 114 poets— 

WILLIAM CHARVAT with emphasis on the enjoyment each poem can y 763 pp. $3.75 


Obio State University 


CRITIQUES AND ESSAYS ON MODERN FICTION - 1920-1951 
Representing the Achievement of Modern American and British Critics 


JOHN W. ALDRIDGE COMPREHENSIVE collection of key critical material, designed to estab- 

: : lish an enlightened standard of critical judgment. Book not only brings 
University of Vermont together the most teachable studies of a given work or author, but also 
represents the critical method in action. Foreword by Mark Schorer. Bib- 
liography by Robert W. Stallman. 610 pp. $6 


CRITIQUES AND ESSAYS IN CRITICISM - 1920-1948 
Representing the Achievement of Modern British and American Critics 


ROBERT W. STALLMAN THIRTY-SEVEN essays from the work of those critics who have revolu- 
University of Connecticut tionized our concept of criticism. Selections are chosen for historical-critical 
importance, literary quality, Pa teachability. Extensive bibliography; fore- 
word by Cleanth Brooks. 571 pp. $5.50 


THE TEACHING OF HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH 


J. N. HOOK OUTSTANDINGLY successful textbook for college courses, widely com- 
University of Ulinois mended as a practical reference work for English teachers in grades seven 
—— twelve. Tested procedures cover improvement of reading, writing, 
, ; appreciation of literature; etc. Jdea Box of teaching ee 2 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 


15 East 26th Street e New York 10,N. Y. 
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COMPOSITION AND COMMUNICATIONS 


Del Plaine-Grandy: Written English (Revised) 
‘ Clapp-Angleman-Lee: The College Quad 
Doremus-Lacy-Rodman: Patterns in Writing 
Davis: Vocabulary Building 
Emery, Wight: Practice in Writing 
Stewart: Exposition for Science and Technical Students 
1 Waddell: Grammar and Style 
Durling-Viljoen-Sickels: A Preface to Our Day (Revised) 
Durling-Watt: Biography: Varieties and Parallels 
Hummel-Huntress: The Analysis of Propaganda 


DRAMA AND SPEECH 


Cubeta: Modern Drama for Analysis 


Gassner: From “Agamemnon” to “A Month in the 
Country” 


Gassner: From “Ghosts” to “Death of a Salesman” 


Oliver-Cortright: New Training for Effective Speech 
(Revised ) 


Fitts: Greek Plays in Modern Translation 

Plummer: Syllabus for Effective Speech (Revised ) 

Oliver et al.: Essentials of Communicative Speech 
®Murray-Barnard-Garland: Integrative Speech 


Gassner-Barber: Producing the Play and The New Scene 
Technician’s Handbook—Revised and Enlarged 
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LITERATURE AND HUMANITIES 


Everett-Brown-Wade: Masterworks of World Liter- 
ature 


Thompson-Gassner: Our Heritage of World Literature 


Thompson-Gassner: Literature in Translation 

Grebanier-Middlebrook-Thompson-Watt: English Lit- 
erature and Its Backgrounds: 

—Two-volume Complete edition, clothbound 

—One-volume Shorter edition,,clothbound 

—Eight-volume Paperbound edition 

Fitts: Greek Plays in Modern Translation 

Van Doren: I ntroduction to Poetry 

Jaffe-Scott: Studies in the Short Story 

Brown-Davis-Lee: The Negro Caravan 

Goethe: The Permanent Goethe (ed. by Thomas Mann) 

The Bible (designed to be read as living literature) 

The Permanent Library (Henry James, Tolstoy, etc. ) 

Phillips: Great American Short Novels 

Davidson: Philosophies Men Live By 

Craig: An Interpretation of Shakespeare 

Thompson: The Folktale 
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Ready in April 


The Revised Edition of 


Shakespeare: 


23 Plays & the Sonnets 


Edited by Thomas Marc Parrott 
Illustrated in line and half-tone 


THE THIRD EDITION 


of 
AMERICAN COMPOSITION 
AND RHETORIC 


by Donald Davidson 
Revised and Reset 


Write for examination copies 
College Department 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


597 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17,.New York 
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Richardson-Orians-Brown: The Heritage of American Literature 


Vols. I and II. A comprehensive anthology ‘of American literature from colonial 
days to the present. Emphasizes belles lettres; concentrates on major writers; in- 
cludes examples of literary criticism, an entire section of humor and folklore with 
24 folk songs and ballads with music, and evocative interperiod essays which ana- 
lyze American literary trends. 


Weatherly-Moffett-Prouty-Noyes: The English Heritage 


Vols. I and II. A survey course in English literature with carefully selected im- 
portant readings from Beowulf to the poetry of Eliot. There is an unusually full 
representation of the works of major authors, both prose and poetry. Includes 
7 complete plays. Provides discussions of backgrounds and literary trends, brief 
biographies, chronological tables, and literary maps. 


Weatherly-Wagener-Zeydel-Yarmolinsky: The Heritage of Euro- 
pean Literature 


Vols. I and II. A generous selection of the finest world literature from early Greek 
to twentieth century by the most significant European writers. Selections are sub- 
stantial; complete works are included in many cases. The best available translations 
used throughout. Includes 17 cantos of the Inferno, the first two cantos of the 
Song of Roland, all of Candide, Part I of Faust, 9 famous plays in full, 35 modern 
Russian selections and much other material. 


Ginn and Company Home Office: Boston 


Sales Offices: New York 11 Chicago 16 Atlanta 3 
Dallas 1 Columbus 16 San Francisco 3 Toronto 5 
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APPROACH TO 


LITERATURE 


THIRD EDITION 


C. BROOKS J. PURSER R. WARREN 


Published March, 1952 
150 adoptions in first year 
Third large printing now on press 


Typical Comments 


ALFRED R. FERGUSON, Ohio Wesleyan University, “This is a great 
improvement on an already excellent book. I am especially struck 
with the selections and analytical selections of the short story.” 


MORSE ALLEN, Trinity College, ““This is an excellent book (literally) 
and should be one of the few standard freshman texts throughout 
the country.” 


JOHN SMITH, De Paul University, “AN APPROACH TO LITERA- 
TURE is quite the best text in print for a course in Types and 
Forms.” 


THOMAS F. PARKINSON, University of California, “This is an 
excellent text, probably the best freshman text extant.” 


ROBERT C. ROBY, Marquette University, “1 find the book admirable 
in plan and execution, and | particularly applaud the questions, 
which neither confuse the student nor hamstring the instructor.” 


GLENN WAAS, Colgate University, “An impressive volume and one of 
the most helpful introductions to literature I have seen.” 


Nest X 9 inches 833 pages $4.50 LA 
Appleton-Century-Crofis 


35 W. 32nd St., New York? 
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Leaders in Freshman English 


J Unified English Composition 5 


G. SANDERS R. LIMPUS 
H. JORDAN SECOND EDITION W. MAGOON 


Integrated in this popular single volume are a handbook, a rhetoric, a 
book of readings, and a workbook—all of which provide an efficient 
presentation of the basic principles essential to clear and concise ex- 
pression of thought. 


Text with workbook, $4.25; text alone, $3.80; workbook alone, $0.90 


Current Thinking and Writing 


SECOND EDITION 
J. M. BACHELOR R. L. HENRY R. SALISBURY 


Seventy contemporary essays are followed by subjective and objec- 
tive exercises which appeal to college freshmen, encourage independent 
thinking, aid the student in developing writing ability through guided 
reading of good writing, and provide ample practice in employing literary 
techniques, devices, and methods. Exercise material demanding clear, 
written answers requires thoughtful, analytical reading of the essays. 

$2.65 


The Century Collegiate Handbook 


THIRD EDITION 


G. GREEVER E. S. JONES A. L. JONES 
This standard handbook for freshman English composition courses is 
an effective compression of logical-and precise rules and principles, with 
a wealth of examples and exercises labeled for good or bad usage, with 
an exact description of the virtue or fault. The material is compactly 
organized into brief, numbered sections and sub-sections, permitting 
quick reference, easy assignment, and a rapid means of correcting papers 


of assigning remedial work. 


Appleten-Century-Crofis 


35 W. 32nd St., New York 1 


Announcing ... 


Guide to Composction 
By HOOK and EKSTROM 


This is a text that meets the needs of the freshman composition course. Realizing 
that the student must begin writing at once, GUIDE TO COMPOSITION offers 
two important advantages. First, it has a functional, simple-to-complex arrange- 
ment which meets the student exactly where he is when he enters college. The 
first five chapters are designed to give him a brief overview of the most funda- 
mental problems of communication. The second section takes up the more difficult 
areas of reading and reporting on background materials, choosing vigorous lan- 
guage, etc. The final section deals with grammar, sentence structure, punctuation, 
mechanics, diction, outlining, letter writing, and a glossary of technical terms. 


The second big advantage of GUIDE TO COMPOSITION is its practical use of 
the inductive principle. The student is guided constantly from practice to rules 
and generalizations. Even in the handbook section a specific discussion precedes 
the statement of general principle. 482 pages 


Send for an examination copy 


I. B. Lippincott Company 


EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY 


Standard Edition 
$1.65 PER VOLUME 


Four New Titles for the Spring 
Troilus and Criseyde 


by Geoffrey Chaucer. Newly edited with marginal glosses and footnotes by John Warrington. #992 


The Tatler 


by Sir Richard Steele. Selected and edited by Lewis Gibbs. #993 


War Commentaries 
by Julius Caesar. Translated and edited by John Warrington. #702 


The Odyssey of Homer 


New verse translation by S. O. Andrew. #454 
Examination privileges 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, INC. 300 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 
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The all-purpose text for freshman composition . . . 


UNDERSTANDING 
AND 


USING ENGLISH 


Revised and Enlarged 


NEWMAN B. BIRK - GENEVIEVE B. BIRK 
Tufts College 


What some users of this text say... 


“It is one of the best composition textbooks I have examined.” 


“The scope of the revised edition is a primary attraction, but the organiza- 
tion of material and the sane approach aid considerably in making this an 
exceptional text.” 


“It has the advantage of having everything in one text, including a hand- 
book.” 


“We have decided to adopt the Birk and Birk after long and careful con- 
sideration of some fifty or so texts. We are very impressed with it.”’ 


like the new edition very much.” 


“The Freshman English Committee has unanimously adopted the revised 
edition.” 


“I found this text so well balanced in the material presented that I called 
special attention to it at our staff meeting.” 


**Much the most useful text we examined.”’ 


“*.. . your satisfaction should be great over such an intelligent up-to-date 
book.” 


“I thoroughly admire its masterly competence.” 


875 pages $3.75 


THE ODYSSEY PRESS 


101 Fifth Avenue New York 3, N.Y. 
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RENTICE HALL 
Coming in March 1953 


| MODERN ENGLISH HANDBOOK 


; by Robert M. Gorrell and Charlton Laird, both of the University of Nevada 
: “This is an excellent handbook with an admirable rhetorical emphasis—the first handbook I have seen to 


be based on a thorough-going understanding of modern scientific grammar, especially of the fact that mod- 
ern English sentence structure depends primarily upon word order. It is loaded with excellent examples 
and is pedagogically sound. I like the book’s positive approach to the correction of errors which weaken prose 
z and distort meaning. Through the exceptionally helpful correction chart the teacher is given a method for 
marking errors he usually must either ignore or explain by a paragraph of comment—such as tone, relevance, 


faulty equation, and overuse of the passive or the postponed subject. The materials are interestingly, I 
may say even compellingly, presented. In brief, this is a fine book, one which raises the handbook to the 
—Tuomas Ciark New York University 


level of scholarship and literature.” 


Coming in March 1953 
EFFECTIVE COMMUNICATION 


by Howard Dean, Montana State College 


“This book comes closer to supplying the needs of communication courses than any that I have seen so far. 
It integrates work in reading, writing, and speaking, but keeps the integration within sensible bounds. Its 
organization appeals especially to me, for it is satisfying theoretically as well as being useful practically. 
The adaptation of the logical processes of induction and deduction to student speaking and writing should 
be especially welcome to many instructors. The chapters on mass communication, moreover, are written 
with insight into this complex field, and are presented to the freshman clearly and simply. I should think 
that the staffs of many courses in freshman communication would want to give this book serious considera- 
tion.” —Joun C. Gerser, University of Iowa 


Coming in March 1953 
NEW PROBLEMS IN READING AND WRITING 


by Henry W. Sams, University of Chicago, and Waldo F. McNeir, Louisiana State University 


“It is one of very few books that really does what many claim to do—relate reading functionally to writing. 
The selections are well chosen and well integrated to reveal many points of view and thus to suggest prob- 
lems and answers in the terms that the student must himself use in writing. I find it excellent.” 

—Beacu Lanaston, California Institute of Technology 


For approval copies unite 
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ENGLISH 
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Emerson and the Stream of Experience’ 


RALPH L. RUSK? 


Ar THE end of a century and a half 
of life, death, and after-fame, Emerson 
is still clearly heard, and we recognize 
his as one of the great affirmative 
voices. We cannot be certain what he 
would say of our modern world if he 
were actually present in it. But from 
his own age he speaks to us as a chal- 
lenger of the now almost vulgarly fash- 
ionable mood of pessimism and futility. 

We ourselves are becoming bored 
- with this mood and distrust it especially 
because it and the sustained tragic at- 
titudes of its sufferers are rapidly de- 
generating into a sentimentality un- 
pleasantly reminiscent of the solemn en- 
thusiasm that persons of sensibility, 
some half-dozen generations ago, felt 
for melancholy and the graveyard. On 
the whole, we might find it sanative 
to listen again to Emerson, critically, 
but not without respect. 

There has long been current a no- 
tion that the apostle of self-reliance 


May 25 will be the 150th anniversary of the 
birth of Ralph Waldo Emerson, which will be 
widely commemorated. 


* Professor of English, Columbia University; au- 
thor of The Life of Ralph Waldo Emerson; editor 
of The Letters of Ralph Waldo Emerson (6 vols.) ; 
received the National Book Award for Nonfiction 
in 1950. 


was merely a bold, original speculator, 
picturesque but unsubstantial, or else 
an adapter of borrowings from other 
thinkers. What has been too much ig- 
nored is that his most characteristic 
ideas were deeply rooted in experience 
and were the fruits of the empirical 
method, which, as he believed, he never 
wholly abandoned. Having a creative 
imagination, he drew great circles with 
delight. But he experimented too, using 
the inductive process. He applied him- 
self with scientific sobriety to observa- 
tion of his own life and the lives of 
his friends and acquaintances. A think- 
er, he insisted, needed to prize experi- 
ence. “Only so much do I know,” he 
said, “as I have lived. Instantly we 
know whose words are loaded with 
life, and whose not.” If we are to sup- 
pose that Emerson himself heeded this 
pregnant admonition, it is inevitable 
that in making any new appraisal of 
him we should turn to his biography in 
the hope of finding there the means of 
a better understanding and appreciation 
of his writings, especially of those 
dominant ones that have self-reliance 
as their master-theme. 

Experimenting quite consciously with 
books, Emerson gradually shaped his 
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own theory of the right use of them. 
In reading he quickly learned to ignore 
what did not speak to his own needs 
and to discover and ponder what did. 
He made his choice between special- 
ized learning and a broad, liberal cul- 
ture. At school and at college he ex- 
plored the best authors he knew of 
and did not memorize assignments as 
his teachers expected him to do. In 
college he got only average marks, and, 
until long after he had left it, the fu- 
ture maker of the most famous ad- 
dress before Phi Beta Kappa was prob- 
ably never so much as considered for 
the honor of membership in that frater- 
nity. According to his own nascent 
theory of education, though, he had 
succeeded much better than others sup- 
posed. And within a dozen years or so 
after graduation he seemed firmly con- 
vinced that he had been right and his 
disapproving professors wrong. He was 
gradually making out of his disappoint- 
ments a satisfying theory, good, he 
thought, as a general rule for the con- 
duct of life. Not conformity but self- 
reliance earned, after all, the highest 
rewards. 

Some two years before he was ap- 
pointed Phi Beta Kappa orator as a 
substitute for the Rev. Dr. Wainwright, 
Emerson had made up his mind that 
he would write a paper on the duty 
and discipline of the scholar, and at 
about the same time he had again con- 
sidered the old problem of cultural 
nationalism. The young nation was get- 
ting the conviction that political inde- 
pendence was not enough, that there 
must also be an independent culture. 
Partly, the sneers of foreigners had pro- 
voked the uneasy desire for a vaguely 
apprehended kind of separateness. 
Emerson had seen his fellows at college 
stirred by this same challenge to na- 
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tional pride. When he had attended his 
class-day exercises he had heard the 
most brilliant of his college mates de- 
clare: “The childhood of our country 
has past . . . We have broken from 
the mental thraldom, under which a 
foreign literature had too long confined 
us. . . . We will live for ourselves.” 

Years after that well-remembered 
day in 1821 when youth and inex- 
perience had been so fatuously honored, 
Emerson carried his experiments into 
foreign countries. Having done much 
reading and spent many months in 
travel, he cared for the best things 
thought or said in the world without 
regard to country of origin. His loyal- 
ties had grown less simple. He had got 
beyond the possibility of narrowing and 
enfeebling the idea of culture by con- 
fining it within national boundaries. 
Before he wrote The American Scholar, 
he had cautioned himself not to “read 
American.” He had made up his mind 
that “Thought is of no country.” 

The result was that, though The 
American Scholar began and ended with 
timely allusions to that unquenched 
American desire for a distinctive cul- 
tural achievement, its real concern was 
with the timeless scholar who belonged 
to no particular nationality but had his 
own direct and free relation to all other 
thinkers and artists, no matter where 
or of what time. 

The core of self-reliance was this di- 
rectness, this immediateness of rela- 
tionship, and had nothing to do with 
separateness. It was the bypassing of 
the middleman, the taking of respon- 
sibility upon one’s self, the rejection 
of the silken tent of authority, the 
facing openly of the burning light that 
one took to be God. 

The conviction of the rightness of 
self-reliance naturally had had to come 
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first through an adjustment of ideas 
about God. Though the divinity-school 
address followed the Phi Beta Kappa 
oration by the space of nearly a year, 
it had, essentially, been thought out 
first and was already implicit in the 
oration. 

Emerson kept deep in his memory 
an impressive image of brave men, his 
ancestors, wearing the somber uniform 
of the church and standing in grim de- 
fense of that institution. His own first 
view of the world was from a parsonage 
window. His mother, seriously pious, 
composed prayers for special occasions. 
His father valued the conventional 
routine of the professing Christian’s 
life, as members of this priestly line 
had done before him. Perhaps this Wil- 
liam Emerson had let his early dream 
of an independent church on a new and 
generous plan fade quite out of his 
mind. But, in spite of his stubborn 
political conservatism, he kept, con- 
cealed beneath his cool professional ex- 
terior, a warm sympathy for religious 
liberalism. Pastors whose theology ran 
toward Unitarianism, or had actually 
arrived there, were visitors in the 
house. Ralph Waldo, a well-instructed 
boy of seven or eight, may have had 
some hazy notion of their various de- 
grees of revolt from orthodoxy and may 
afterward have remembered and sharp- 
ened these distinctions. Certainly before 
he was of age he was writing into his 
journals little speculations and treatises 
of his own on religion and was even 
publishing a historical and critical piece 
called “Thoughts on the Religion of 
the Middle Ages.” 

A few months later he affixed his 


name to the simple confession of faith - 


of his Unitarian church, a confession 
that would serve as a milestone from 
which his further progress in noncon- 
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formity could be measured. He had 
Channing, the unchallenged leader in 
the Unitarian advance well along the 
road to Transcendentalism, as one of 
his advisers about studies for the minis- 
try. Young Emerson, in his period of 
irregular preparation, was no mere 
lump of passive clay. He felt rebellious 
moods. He used to assess frankly his 
own qualifications for the pulpit. He 
repeatedly weighed his church’s mini- 
mum requirements of faith, measuring 
himself dubiously against them. He 
frankly questioned not only the ade- 
quacy of his own loyalty to them but 
their validity in the light of all knowl- 
edge he had access to. He seemed to 
be getting established in the theory, 
later to be a clear and powerful con- 
viction of his, that truth changed and 


grew. 

His older brother, William, studying 
theology at a German university, was 
already rapidly sloughing off what lit- 
tle orthodoxy he had carried across the 
Atlantic, when, consulting Goethe, he 
was shocked, it seems, by that poet’s 
advice to be practical and go ahead 
and preach whether or not he believed 
the creed he professed. William, before 
he left Germany, sent back a challenge 
to his brother. After careful theological 
study, every candid minister would find 
it impossible to believe the traditional 
articles of faith held by his parishion- 
ers. Well, had Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
the young aspirant to the ministry, set- 
tled the question of whether, when that 
time came for him, he would sacrifice 
his influence or his conscience? The 
young aspirant somehow withstood 
even the shock of the fuller revelation 
made to him upon the return of Wil- 
liam, who had at last, for conscience 
sake, abandoned divinity for the law. 

Waldo clung to his old ambition, 
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which must now have seemed like fate. 
He managed some irregular attendance 
at a divinity school, though it would 
be easy to read into his recurring ill- 
nesses his unwillingness to go on toward 
his announced goal. 

His marginal comments in his Bible 
began to record the turning of his mind, 
by all these experiences, in the direc- 
tion of morals and away from theology. 
When he considered how the German 
scholars were really shaking traditional 
Christianity to its foundations, he could 
still profess a determination to defend 
“the august Founder” and “the twelve 
self-denying heroes of a pious renown” 
and could resolve that he would not see 
Christianity and all its good works 
“pass away and become ridiculous.” 
But he was almost incredulous when 
he finally saw himself an ordained 
minister. A few months afterward he 
would at the same time defend Unitar- 
ian Christianity and delight in the elo- 
quence and honesty of the atheist 
Achille Murat, Napoleon’s brilliant 
nephew, as the two young men lay in 
their bunks, one above the other, while 
their ship, becalmed or tempest-tossed, 
sailed painfully northward from Flor- 
ida. 

Cautioned against his unorthodox 
tendencies, he nevertheless preached, in 
his only regular pulpit, simply what he 
could believe. He declared it his busi- 
ness to teach right living, not dogma, 
and he had no intention of serving as 
an ecclesiastical policeman. His experi- 
ments with public prayer proved that, 
for him at least, it was likely to lead 
to insincerity. He was troubled by 
what he thought false theology in the 
hymns sung by his congregation. He 
was happy only when he could be him- 
self, and, becoming convinced that he 
could not both be himself and live up 


to the expectations of his parishioners, 
he was all but ready to quit his pulpit. 
No amount of pleading on the part of 
his alarmed Aunt Mary could keep 
him a prisoner for the sake of leaving 
a name to be “enrolled with the Math- 
ers & Sewalls of that venerable City” of 
Boston. His stubborn objection to parts 
of the formal liturgy brought an ulti- 
matum from his church. After going 
off to the mountains to think things . 
over, he flatly refused to conform. He 
was out. 

When he was asked, nevertheless, to 
deliver the divinity-school address, he 
surely knew that he had long since un- 
wittingly begun to write it—in his first 
book, Nature, and in his journals and 
letters and elsewhere. Three years be- 
fore he delivered it, he had watched, 
dejectedly, the young candidates for 
the ministry practicing their art of 
preaching at the theological seminary. 
He had wanted a greater frankness. 
Soon he could be honest enough with 
himself to list the defects he found in 
Jesus. He was at last ready to plead 
with the clergy for a new liberation of 
the religious sentiment, which was the 
really divine and deifying thing and 
ought not to be dwarfed and obscured 
by the person of the poet Jesus or by 
any myth or dogma. The only remedy 
for the unfortunate eclipse into which 
true religion had fallen was, he felt 
sure, to love God without a mediator 
and hold to the spiritual, rejecting the 
merely formal. 

There was now an expansion and 
flowering of his thought in all direc- 
tions. But always he kept self-reliance 
at its center. From his early years as 
a speculative thinker that theme had 
appeared to him in many guises. What 
could his whole emotional and intel- 
lectual experience mean if it was not 
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a convincing illustration of the validity 
of his theory? Having at last made his 
peace with himself by taking upon his 
own shoulders the responsibility for his 
private religion, he was ready to show, 
in a long succession of essays, other 
aspects of his now substantially but- 
tressed key doctrine. 

After much painful and instructive 
experience, he felt boldness and could 
speak his epigrams in a firm voice: “To 
believe your own thought, to believe 
that what is true for you in your private 
heart is true for all men,—that is 
genius. . . . In every work of genius we 
recognize our own rejected thoughts; 
they come back to us with a certain 
alienated majesty. . . . Trust thyself: 
every heart vibrates to that iron string. 
... Society everywhere is in conspiracy 
against the manhood of every one of 
its members. . . . Whoso would be a 
man, must be a nonconformist. .. . 
Nothing is at last sacred but the in- 
tegrity of your own mind. . . . I do 
not wish to expiate, but to live... . 
A foolish consistency is the hobgoblin 
of little minds . . . An institution is 
the lengthened shadow of one man... . 
Insist on yourself; never imitate. .. . 
A political victory, a rise of rents, the 
recovery of your sick or the return of 
your absent friend, or some other favor- 
able event raises your spirits, and you 
think good days are preparing for you. 
Do not believe it. Nothing can bring 
you peace but yourself.” 

In a mood almost of presumption, 
but only after the longest premedita- 
tion, Emerson uttered a daring judg- 
ment. As if he were the sole member 
of the bench in a kind of supreme court 
of the universe, he soberly weighed 
God’s administration of justice in the 
world. 

He had prepared himself as an un- 
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biased judge by surviving the shocks 
of numerous evils and also by living 
through times of good fortune. At the 
age of eleven he had already been pre- 
pared to speak with some authority 
about suffering. By then he had wit- 
nessed the deaths of father, brother, 
sister. At nineteen he had found the 
evil in the world out of all proportion to 
the good, though he had seen the rec- 
ompense of virtue far outweighing the 
attractions of vice. During his twenties 
he had struggled against his own bodily 
weakness and chronic illness in order 
to stick to his temporary job as teacher 
and to prepare himself for the ministry, 
and he had thought that few persons 
suffered more real misery than he. He 
had made, in those years, the first of 
his voyages in search of health and had 
begun to discover the cure of his trou- 
bled mind in what had for him, by 
this time, grown into a ripening doc- 
trine of the balancing of evil against 
good. He had also seen the death of 
Ellen, his passionately loved young 
wife, an event never to be long out of 
his memory. Preaching from the text 
of his own suffering, he had told his 
parishioners that uninterrupted pros- 
perity in the lives of illustrious men— 
which sometimes, though rarely, hap- 
pened—seemed incongruous. He had 
cited the tragedy of the crucifixion as 
an example of the good that death 
could work. With Aristotle in mind, 
no doubt, he had balanced the tragic 
loss with the gain through the purifica- 
tion caused by pity and terror. Trying 
life in his private laboratory and ob- 
serving it with a scientist’s unflinching 
devotion to truth, he had convinced 
himself that compensation was one of 
the watchwords of his spiritual world. 

He had had an opportunity to review 
his philosophy of suffering when his two 
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young and brilliant brothers Edward 
and Charles had died of tuberculosis. 
He had been severely shaken, and the 
joints of his whole philosophical struc- 
ture had creaked a little. Without a 
proper understanding of his problem 
he might have seemed to himself to 
have had, after all, only futility for 
his pains. It could not, however, have 
been futile for him to have diligently 
observed those changing aspects of 
truth that would perhaps have to be 
accepted as the only ultimate realities. 
Lidian, his second wife, had habitually 
been cast down when she had tried to 
confront the evil that’ was in the world. 
She had been sure that her husband, 
for his part, had had his hard struggles 
to keep up his faith. In theory, she 
had thought, he had made light of 
misery; but in fact she had hardly ever 
seen a person upon whom the suffering 
of others had made so real an impres- 
sion as upon him. 

Now, at last, after so long a prepara- 
tory exploration, Emerson wrote down 
his results in the finished essay “Com- 
pensation,” where he was bold enough 
to argue that all good and all evil bal- 
anced each other. It was thus that an 
essay could grow out of the warm stuff 
of his own life and could, at least in his 
eyes, find its validity in experience and 
so be, in a way, a scientific report. 

His unflagging correspondence with 
Margaret Fuller, Samuel Gray Ward, 
and Caroline Sturgis, as well as his 
walks and conversations with Thoreau 
and Alcott, were prized by him for the 
opportunities they gave for a patient 
study of the laws of friendship. His 
essay on that subject, though it owed 
much to earlier authors who had written 
memorably on the same theme, was in 
no small degree his report of personal 
findings. His interest in such investiga- 
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tions went much further back. In boy- 
hood he had pondered and watched his 
mates with a scientific coolness. In 
young manhood, having escaped from 
his schoolmaster’s desk, he had taken 
long walks in the woods and had 
watched himself in order to get light 
on what would prove to be for him 
an almost lifelong subject of inquiry, 
the relative virtues of society and soli- 
tude. When he had finally withdrawn 
from the city to the village and coun- 
tryside, he had not failed to punctuate 
his long periods of almost complete re- 
tirement with the visits of friends; and 
his relations to these friends, who had 
had for him something of the dramatic 
appeal of players suddenly projected 
before him on an empty stage, had been 
a matter for scrutiny. At last, in his 
essay summarizing all these studies, he 
made the ideal friend another of his 
numerous incarnations of the virtue of 
self-reliance. 

He sorted out the impressions he had 
got in his long experience of living a 
private life under the supreme authority 
of a political government, and, when he 
had compared these with ideas recorded 
by other thinkers, the result was “Poli- 
tics.” In that essay he once more ap- 
peared as defender of the dignity of 
individual man, the sacred limits of 
whose selfhood were now seen as con- 
tinually in danger of being trespassed 
upon by the state. Always the thing 
found most valid and fundamental was 
self-reliance, though a self-reliance that 
had, paradoxically, its final apology in 
its reliance, in turn, on God. 

Emerson cannot be absolved from all 
blame. He had his dismal failures and 
was sometimes guilty of exaggeration. 
His gossip of eternity could not be veri- 
fied. He did not always wait patiently 
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for evidence to accumulate before mak- 
ing his announcements. The lack of 
finality in any results of mainly sub- 
jective observation had to be expected; 
and even Darwin’s theory, in spite of 
its vast advantage of drawing its proofs 
so largely from visible phenomena of 
the objective world, remained only a 
probable explanation of a mystery. But 
Emerson had done what he could by 
looking tirelessly into his own mind 
and, only less faithfully, into the minds 
of others. He knew he had not been a 
mere dreamer. He had no reason to be 
ashamed of his own results when he 
hailed the accomplishments of his con- 
temporaries, the evolutionists from 
Lamarck on, as well as those of other 
scientists who were molding men’s 
ideas. He was clearly a poet, but, 
though he saw even its unsubstantial 


Atay PATON’S Cry, the Beloved Country 
has been published in Scribner’s attrac- 
tive “Modern Standard Authors” series 
and is now being studied in college class- 
rooms. There are, of course, several diffi- 
culties standing in the way of an inform- 
ative discussion of this fine novel. Fic- 
tion about Africa may conceivably be 
terra incognita for us. We remember 
Conrad’s great story, “The Heart of 
Darkness,” but that belongs to the 
earlier era of. the scramble for Africa. 
Olive Schriener’s rather overrated Story 
of an African Farm, conscientiously 
1 University of Connecticut at Waterbury. 
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“Cry, the Beloved Country” and 
the Broken Tribe 
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quality, he rightly believed that ex- 
perience had had great importance in 
his thinking, underpinning his airy 
Transcendental arches and pinnacles 
with foundations and walls of stone. 
It is too early to settle the score for 
or against him, and perhaps no attempt 
at any such settlement can ever be 
more than a new challenge to debate. 
But if, as he believed, we instantly 
know “whose words are loaded with 
life, and whose not,” we must place 
him at once with those speculative 
thinkers, not a very numerous com- 
pany, who have spoken a language 
charged with meaning that could have 
come only from actual living. “Cut 
these words, and they would bleed,” he 
said of Montaigne’s essays. And he 
might have said the same thing of his 


own. 


reread, turns out to be a feminist novel 
which scarcely mentions the Africans. 
We need more information on social 
conditions in the Union of South Africa 
than is available in Paton’s capsule his- 
tory of the country, quoted by Lewis 
Gannett in his useful introduction to the 
Scribner’s edition. More specifically, we 
need reliable information on race rela- 
tions in South Africa and the rest of 
Africa, so we may confidently demon- 
strate the novel’s power and integrity in 
dramatizing racial problems in terms of 
human feelings—human hopes, aspira- 
tions, fears, and sorrows. Nonfiction 
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works on Africa are legion, but many of 
them are superficial travelogues, and 
those that look like serious, impartial 
studies may grind the imperialist ax. 

Cry, the Beloved Country is a “‘story of 
comfort in desolation.’’ We shall observe 
that the desolation consists not so much 
in the crowded native reserves, or the 
ruin of the reserved land by erosion and 
overcropping, or the absence of the 
young men drawn to the mines, or the 
frightful living conditions of the town 
natives—terrible as these afflictions are 
—but in the loss of the old African moral 
order that gave purpose and meaning to 
African lives. When Gannett says that 
Cry, the Beloved Country “creates rather 
than follows a tradition,” he is probably 
putting his case rather too strongly. At 
any rate, the African novels of Joyce 
Cary and Elspeth Huxley are helpful 
toward an understanding of Paton’s 
novel because they are tragedies, or 
tragicomedies, on the conflict of cultures 
in Africa and because they treat of the 
breaking of the tribes which results from 
that conflict. Likewise, in the jungle of 
information and special pleading on 
African conditions, there are dependable 
nonfiction sources, especially anthropo- 
logical studies, that document the theme 
“Cry, for the broken tribe, for the law 
and the custom that are gone.” 

We recall that the Zulu preacher’s 
sister Gertrude goes tq Johannesburg to 
find her husband and becomes a prosti- 
tute there, that his son Absalom, sent to 
the great city to find the sister, falls 
among evil companions, becomes a thief 
and a murderer. Arthur Jarvis, whom 
Absalom murders, has been a prominent 
kaffirboetie (or friend of the natives). His 
bereaved father finds among his son’s 
manuscripts what seems to be an address 
on native crime, ironically, an explana- 
tion of the high incidence of crime among 
the Africans in the towns: 
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The old tribal system was, for all its violence 
and savagery, for all its superstition and witch- 
craft, a moral system. Our natives today pro- 
duce criminals and prostitutes and drunkards, 
not because it is their nature to do so, but be- 
cause their simple system of order and tradition 
and convention has been destroyed. It has been 
destroyed by the impact of our own civilization. 
Our civilization has therefore the inescapable 
duty to set up another system of order and 
tradition and convention.? 


Indeed, one of the most important ef- 
fects of European civilization in Africa is 
the deterioration and breakdown of the 
old African cultures and the consequent 
breakdown in African personalities. Jn 
the past our observation of the striking 
differences between these native African 
cultures and those of the Western world, 
and, perhaps even more, our feelings of 
racial superiority, have blinded us to the 
fact of the moral force of the old order. 
Now we begin to understand what has 
been happening. In the twentieth cen- 
tury, especially outside the reservations, 
in the mining compounds, the squatting 
grounds on the white men’s farms, and 
the native slum “locations,” Africans 
have been “detribalized,”’ as the tech- 
nical term has it. They have been losing 
the old moral standards without assum- 
ing, or being able to assume, those of the 
white men. Like Absalom and Matthew 
Kumalo, they have become social dere- 
licts almost completely without moral 
guidance of any sort and, naturally 
enough, criminals. 

Before the tribes were broken, the 
Africans had a good deal of moral guid- 
ance in their traditional religions. As an 
experienced missionary and expert on the 
West African peoples says: 

2 Cry, the Beloved Country (New York, 1948), p. 
144. For confirmation of Paton’s description of the 
reserves consult a South African economist’s account 
of a ruin approaching desert conditions, W. M. Mac- 
millan’s Africa Emergent (London, 1938), pp. 168- 
72. R. L. Buell’s monumental study The Native 


Problem in Africa (New York, 1928) gives the 
figures for the overcrowding on the reserves (I, 76). 
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The behavior of Africans is not left to un- 
charted freedom, but is governed by a system 
of rules and regulations, so extensive, so compli- 
cated, that Europeans who study it stand 
amazed, and are tempted to declare the Africans 
to be the slaves of tribal custom.... The 
riotous instincts are restrained by forces that are 
not of this tangible sphere. In other words, the 
ethics of the Africans, their customary morality 
is grounded in their religion.* 


In the Kumalos’ Zululand the old 
African religion has gone forever, though 
witchcraft has not. Absalom and the 
pitiful young girl he lives with are 
“Church of England,” but their religion 
has no real hold on them. Their morality 
is not grounded in Christianity, cer- 
tainly. 

Anyone who wants to learn about de- 
tribalization would do well to consult 
Africa, the journal of the International 
Institute of African Languages and Cul- 
tures, which specializes in studies of the 
problems of culture contact. In this jour- 
nal we find anthropological studies that 
confirm Paton’s view of the broken tribe. 
For instance, Miss Ellen Hellman’s “‘Na- 
tive Life in a Johannesburg Slum Yard” 
is a study of the conduct of Africans in an 
environment rather like Claremont, Alex- 
andra, and Orlando, where Gertrude, 
Absalom, and Matthew Kumalo are cor- 
rupted. Her conclusions are precisely 
those of Arthur Jarvis—and Alan Paton: 

In the drive to town families are separated 
from their kinfolk and form isolated groups in 
town. The restraints of tribal discipline do not 
affect the urban native, and no substitute disci- 
pline has, as yet, emerged from out the chaotic 
welter of transition. The old sanctions have lost 


their force and the sanctions which order 
European life are not applicable to native life. 


Presuming that Europeans are controlled 
by public opinion, law, and the precepts 


* Edwin Smith, The Golden Stool: Some Aspects of 
Culture Contact in Modern Africa (Garden City, 
N.Y., 1928), pp. 188 and 190. See also Diedrich 
Westermann, The African Today and Tomorrow (rev. 
ed.; London, 1939), pp. 147-49, for a general descrip- 
tion of the old African social organization. 
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of Christianity, Miss Hellman points out 
that for these Africans there is “no body 
of public opinion,” that conviction and 
imprisonment carry no social stigma be- 
cause the criminal sanction has been ap- 
plied to trivial misdemeanors, and that 
the great majority of the slum yard na- 
tives have “tacitly rejected Christian- 
ity.’ 

For Absalom Kumalo there was “no 
body of public opinion” beyond the 
promptings of such unimproving ac- 
quaintances as his cousin Matthew, 
Johannes Pafuri, and Baby Mkise. Such 
acquaintances would not be in much awe 
of penal sanctions, and who can blame 
them, really, when an African can be ar- 
rested for some irregularity in his passes? 
It would seem that Absalom has “tacitly 
rejected Christianity” and taken his 
uncle’s measure of his Christian father— 
“a white man’s dog.” 

In a culture contact study of a group 
of Africans in northwestern Rhodesia, 
Audrey I. Richards gives a series of case 
histories of detribalized persons. The his- 
tory of Jackie Biltong is representative, 
and Jackie reminds us of the Kumalo 
boys, though the district in which he 
lives is an isolated one where the intro- 
duction of taxes and the money economy 
is just beginning to send the men to the 
distant labor centers, the points from 
which white influences radiate. Jackie’s 
father, sacked from a job as a cook, went 
to the mines and took his son with him, 
and the woman he lived with brought 
Jackie up. Jackie is “smartly dressed” but 
somewhat disreputable and irresponsible. 
“Caught for pilfering,” he is living on 
food cooked by his friend’s mother and 
a relative of his mother. Recently he 
made ten shillings digging a garden for 
the local prostitute, and has spent the 
money on “clothes and beer’’; he says he 


4 Africa, VIII (January, 1935), 60. 
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will “pay back friend and look for tax 
later on.” 

The African novels of Joyce Cary, 
written out of his seven years’ experi- 
ence as a political officer in Nigeria, and 
those of Elspeth Huxley, an expert on 
African colonial affairs and a former 
Kenya settler, throw considerable light 
on the process of detribalization. Cary’s 
novels are crowded with strayed souls, 
tribeless Africans free of the old African 
sanctions and not controlled by Euro- 
pean sanctions. We observe what the 
breaking of the tribes means in terms of 
the disorganization of African personali- 
ties. Of course Cary is writing about 
Nigeria, which does not have the large 
white population of South Africa or the 
highly developed mining industry. Racial 
friction and the conflict of cultures are 
less acute in Nigena than in South 
Africa. And yet, as our examples of 
Cary’s detribalized Africans will show, 
the effects of breaking the tribe are 
much the same in the two areas. 

Cary’s Africans, like Gertrude, Absa- 
lom, and Matthew Kumalo, get into 
trouble when they leave the tribe and 
enter the white man’s world. Henry in 
An American Visitor (1933) is a “smooth 
operator” who finally opens a store in the 
minefields and does a splendid trade in 
condemned and slightly blown tinned 
meats, secondhand caps and trousers, 
aphrodisiacs, smuggled gin, and abortion 
drugs. Ajaki in Mister Johnson (1947) is 
a cash-drawer thief. The title character 
of that novel is a first-rate grafter, ex- 
torting his own personal tolls on a-new 
road and embezzling treasury funds. Like 
Absalom Kumalo, he inadvertently mur- 
ders a man who surprises him in amateur- 
ish housebreaking.® 

It might be objected that our civilized 


5“*The Village Census in the Study of Culture 
Contact,”’ Africa, VIII (January, 1935), 20-33. 
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societies produce such criminals in 
abundance. Well, surely some of Cary’s 
misguided Africans are peculiar to the 
African scene. The Reverend Seleh 
Coker in The African Witch (1936) is an 
irresponsible agitator and spellbinder 
much bolder than John Kumalo. He 
preaches a weird juju variety of Chris- 
tian doctrine and inspires the murder 
and mutilation of a saintly old mission- 
ary. The fanatical and superstitious 
Christian converts in Aissa Saved (1932) 
provoke a riot that threatens the safety 
of the native officials of the local govern- 
ment.’ 

Obai, Fish, and the elders of the Birri 
people in An American Visitor are so 
deeply distressed by their contacts with 
white civilization that they can only be 
described as neurotic. Obai’s truculence 
toward the whites has a strange deriva- 
tion. He has learned “un-Birri” ways 
outside his home district, and he boldly 
breaks a sexual taboo of his people. Then 
he is terrified to think that he may be 
denounced. His painful insecurity is 
partially relieved by his aggressive be- 
havior toward the whites. Fish hates all 
the whites because the missionaries have 
given refuge to his estranged wife. Al- 
though District Officer Bewsher has tried 
manfully to protect the Birri from all 
white influences, even missionary activ- 
ity, the Birri elders observe the breaking- 
up of the old culture; in their passionate 
regret for the old order passing away, 
they make Bewsher their scapegoat. 
They blame him for the “misfortunes of 

6 An American Visitor (London, 1939), pp. 280- 
81; Mister Johnson (London, 1947), pp. 167-71, 192- 
93. See William Plomer’s story, ‘‘Ula Masondo,”’ in 
I Speak of Africa (London, 1927). A young country 
boy goes to work in a Johannesburg mine, falls 
among evil companions (an experienced thief, a dis- 


reputable ‘‘Christian’”’ dandy, and a prostitute), and 
takes to highway robbery and housebreaking. 


7 The African Witch (New York, 1936), p. 391; 
Aissa Saved (London, 1932), pp. 168, 171, 264, 287. 
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the time” and the “collapse of their own 
authority, of all decency and good be- 
havior.” 

When malcontent Africans rebel 
against the whites, they merely give 


the coup de grace to their native society. 


Bewsher is unable to prevent a mining 
company from encroaching on tribal 
land. The Birri, feeling that they have 
been betrayed to the “‘interests,’’ kill 
their benefactor and revolt. In a punitive 
expedition against this small, backward 
Nigerian tribe, only thirty natives are 
killed, but the old society is broken 
beyond repair. The old cultural forms, al- 
ready badly undermined, collapse com- 
pletely under the pressure of routine 
military operations: “The old patri- 
archal government disappeared and the 
people became a mob. Large numbers of 
the young men drifted away, even dur- 
ing the campaign, to join the flotsam of 
wandering laborers and petty thieves in 
the neighboring provinces.”’ After the 
“war” Bewsher’s successor finds it ex- 
pedient to bring in a mission and a min- 
ing company to integrate the mob, make 
something like a society of it.® 

The tribeless Africans of the South 
African towns and cities belong to just 
such an improvised society. They are 
essentially a mob, and a mob rejecting 
the standards of white public opinion, 
white law, and Christianity. 

In Elspeth Huxley’s Red Strangers 
(1939) the emphasis is not so much on 
the antisocial behavior of the tribeless 
Africans in the white men’s sphere, as in 
Cary’s African novels and Cry, the Be- 

5 An American Visitor, pp. 62, 64, 70, 183, 280. 
Desperately anxious to protect his Birri from the 
disruptive force of white civilization, Bewsher in- 
vents a synthetic culture for them—a hodgepodge of 
private property, co-operative marketing, and a 
neo-pagan religion which is the old creed and ritual 
with Christian ethics ‘‘pumped in.” This intriguing 
ro sleeps quietly in official files (pp. 102-3, 
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loved Country, but on the Africans’ be- 
wilderment in their tribal areas as they 
see the white intruders turn their social 
order upside down. This novel is an ac- 
count of the effects of the British occupa- 
tion of Kenya upon one family of a 
Kikuyu clan. For all the differences in 
detail such an account suggests what 
happened in every African community 
with the advent of the whites, what hap- 
pened in the Kumalos’ Zululand. Kenya, 
like South Africa, is a “white man’s coun- 
try” where racial friction and culture 
conflict are acute, though the white 
agricultural enterprises of Kenya do not 
break the tribe as quickly as the great 
mines of South Africa do. 

The British “conquer” the Kikuyu 
easily enough. They muddle badly, how- 
ever, when they undertake to rule a peo- 
ple they know so little about. They set 
up the head of the Warriors’ Council as 
the responsible native official in the 
group, not knowing that the clan has al- 
ways been governed by the Council of 
Elders. When the elders, shorn of their 
judicial power, no longer sit as the clan 
court, “Men steal and evade punish- 
ment, for the thieves no longer pay 
compensation.” The Kikuyu never really 
understand just what is forbidden by 
the white men’s law; the white men 
know nothing of traditional Kikuyu law. 
Because of language difficulties, justice 
is blind indeed. But even more outra- 
geous from the native point of view, the 
“red strangers” force the proud young 
men, who ought to be warriors, to do 
portage, always considered ‘‘woman’s 
work.” There is a disquieting breakdown 
of parental discipline. One old father 
complains, “In your youth and mine we 
could not have insulted our fathers; we 
feared the wrath of the elders, and only 
our fathers could provide us with wives.” 
Now the young men have no reason to 
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fear the elders, and they can go to work 
for the white men and earn the bride 
price themselves. 

The missionaries, who “teach their 
magic to children” even encourage the 
children to “speak to God,” undermine 
the authority of the mundu-mugu, the 
witch doctor—an authority vital to the 
community. Besides conducting the sacri- 
fices that rid his people of the evil spirits 
causing their misfortunes and their ail- 
ments and the religious observances in- 
volved in the worship of the ancestors, he 
instructs the young men in the responsi- 
bilities of adult life in the clan. He is the 
guardian of that “system of order and 
tradition and convention” of which 
Arthur Jarvis speaks. 

Huxley’s mundu-mugu describes this 
system himself in a talk to an initiation 
group: 

Thus some threads link a man to his father’s 
clan and others bind him to his circumcision 
brothers. Different ties bind him to the elders 
who rule the country and administer the law. 
All these threads come together to form a web, 
and that web is the Kikuyu people. ...So a 


man must fulfill his obligations as readily as he 
uses his privileges; so he must fight with cour- 


‘age and labor with devotion; so he must beget 


children and respect the elders; and in all things 
he must act with justice and obey the law.!° 


® Red Strangers (New York, 1939), pp. 176-77, 
227, 201, 293-94, 215, 304. The chapter “‘A Shoot- 
ing Incident on the Farm,”’ in Izak Dinesen’s Out of 
Africa (London, 1936), pp. 93-166, gives a good idea 
of African jurisprudence, especially the disregard for 
motives and the long-drawn-out negotiations to 
establish adequate compensation for bodily injury or 
homicide. 


10 Red Strangers, pp. 236-37, 105. In Beryl 
Markham’s autobiography, West with the Night 
(Boston, 1942), p. 148, a Nandi servant explains to 
Miss Markham that his circumcision father had told 
him ‘‘how a man should live his life, keeping his 
voice soft and his anger sheathed until there was 
just need of it,’’ what a man should eat, and how he 
should love ‘‘so that he remains a man and is yet 
not like a bull in the herd or a hyena clawing at a 
feast.” 
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Such doctrine would have been good 
for Absalom Kumalo. Yes, but we cannot 
blame Stephen Kumalo because he has 
not adequately replaced the witch doc- 
tor or “circumcision father” of the old 
times, nor think poorly of Christianity 
because it has not done the work of the 
old African religion." Taxes, the money 
economy, and the flashier attractions of 
European civilization have sent the 
young men to the labor centers, where 
they live among indifferent whites and 
alien Africans, in squalid slums where 
corrupting temptations are strong. They 
live in such environments as have pro- 
duced crime among all races, all na- 
tionalities. 

What happens when the “threads” 
bind no longer, when the web is broken, 
is made plain in the behavior of two 
young Kikuyu, Karanja and Karioki, 
who are no longer bound by the old cus- 
toms, as Gertrude, Absalom, and Mat- 
thew Kumalo were not. “I hid behind 
the door and struck his head with an 
iron tool. ...I did not kill him. [He was 
luckier than Absalom.]...A man of 
experience was with me; he had iron 
tools with which to open the safe.” The 
young man who describes his adventure 
thus is thoroughly emancipated from 
the old ways of tribal life. Karanja and 
Karioki buy bicycles and European hats 
and shoes, the outward and obvious 
signs of white men’s magic and puissance. 
Then, since it seems to these amateur 
criminals smart and progressive to 

4 Possibly Islam has been more successful than 
Christianity as a civilizing agency. Certainly the 
shrewd, courtly Moslem officials in Cary’s African 
novels and Huxley’s The Walled City make a striking 
contrast with that nonentity of a chief in Cry, the 
Beloved Couniry. Islam outbids Christianity in 
offering complete social equality, ethical standards 
more easily assimilated with the old African stand- 


ards, and a material culture much simpler than that 
of the West. 
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adopt the white men’s religion, they set 
out for the nearest mission. They are in 
rather a hurry, for Karanja has con- 
tracted a bad thalu from a prostitute in 
town and needs to take the cure in the 
mission hospital.” 

One might suppose that a good Euro- 
pean education would repair the damage 
to the African personality wrought by 
the breaking of the tribe, would be the 
salvation of young men like Karanja, 
Karioki, and the Kumalo boys. In Hux- 
ley’s The Walled City (1948) we learn 
what really happens to the educated 
African. The Nigerian Benjamin Morris, 
a graduate of an English university and 
an editor of a small African newspaper, 
is hurt because the white road foreman 
and the white sanitary engineer pass him 
on the street without so much as a nod. 
It shames him to be patronized by “such 
inferior persons, who could not explain 
the differences between the Stoic and 
Epicurean schools, or outline the quan- 
tum theory.’”’ Because the Europeans are 
aloof, Benjamin is acutely unhappy. He 
loses interest in his liberal magazines 
from England, relapses into some of the 
old African superstitions, and prints the 
most shameless canards against the gov- 
ernment. As long as the whites refuse to 
accord respect to the educated African, 
the very best European education cannot 
integrate the African personality. With a 
good education Absalom Kumalo might 
not have been a thief and a murderer, but 
he would have been unhappy and anti- 
social.'* 


2 Red Strangers, pp. 327-28. 
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Certainly Paton has been scrupulously 
fair on the “native problem.” His views 
on the injustice of keeping Africans un- 
skilled to support white supremacy, of 
developing natural resources at the ex- 
pense of the welfare of African laborers, 
of destroying the old African tribal sys- 
tem and letting the Africans deteriorate 
physically and morally (as dramatically 
presented in Arthur Jarvis’ address on na- 
tive crime), are set in the context of the 
old Zulu preacher’s agonizing discoveries 
of the degeneration of his son. Now the 
African novels and nonfiction sources 
referred to here have shown that such 
degeneration is commonplace in modern 
Africa. Moreover, none of the characters 
in the novel, not even Arthur Jarvis or 
the kindly Mr. Msimangu, has a pat and 
easy solution for the afflictions of South 
Africa. Paton honestly renders the 
troubled complexity of the situation— 
the bewilderment of the whites and 
Africans caught up in the baffling prob- 
lems of race conflict, the confusion, the 
cross-purposes, the frustration of men of 
good will of both races. Cry, the Beloved 
Country does what no discursive work in 
political science, sociology, economics, or 
anthropology could ever do; it makes us 
understand “how it feels” to be a South 
African today; it gives us the “form and 
pressure”’ of life in South Africa. 

18 The Walled City (London, 1948), pp. 255-56, 
261, 278-87. See Westermann’s unsympathetic de- 
scription of educated Africans (op. cit., p. 334) and 
Macmillan’s more favorable and more generous one 
(op. cit., pp. 90-91). Macmillan compares the edu- 
pe Africans to another ‘‘ black-coated” class 

the somewhat disreputable clerks of the 
Middle Ages. 
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The Lady and the Temple 
The Critical Theories of Katherine Anne Porter 


LODWICK HARTLEY! 


Ix sPITE of the fact that at least one of 
her books has been reissued in a popular 
edition and that many of her short stories 
have appeared in anthologies, Katherine 
Anne Porter remains chiefly a writer’s 
writer. Such a circumstance is a pity, for 
in her short stories and novelle she has a 
great deal to say to all intelligent readers; 
and she says it with clarity and beauty. 
She is by no means difficult to read; and, 
though her overzealous critics have made 
a few of her short stories seem over- 
wrought, with symbolism, there is ac- 
tually little of the occult in her work. She 
has always lacked patience with the lit- 
erary faddists—those people who affect 
newness of manner when they are ac- 
tually destitute of matter. She writes in 
the main stream of English prose style 
and of English fiction without being imi- 
tative: a great achievement in itself. Her 
difficulty is an ironic one, though it in- 
volves no irony peculiar to her own time. 
In brief, she is a perfectionist, and perfec- 
tionists have rarely enjoyed popular suc- 
cess in any age. Furthermore, in the pur- 
suit of her ideal she has evolved a theory 
of art that might reasonably be expected 
to limit her range. Even among the lit- 
erary highbrows she has not entirely 
escaped ridicule for preciosity, as a few 
delicately pointed barbs in Mary Mc- 
Carthy’s The Groves of Academe will at- 
test. 


! North Carolina State College. 


The Days Before, a recent collection of 
Miss Porter’s essays and fugitive pieces 
written over a period of some thirty 
years, provides an illuminating index to 
the excellencies of her criticism and her 
art, as well as an index to some of her 
limitations. Though the book contains a 
great deal of material on other subjects— 
for example, a long and beautiful essay 
on the rose as an actuality and as a sym- 
bol, a warmly vivid description of the 
Audubon country, colorful and sensitive 
commentaries on the author’s several pe- 
riods of residence in Mexico, an evoca- 
tion of the “Old South” through a sketch 
of her fabulous grandmother—the collec- 
tion as a whole is really concerned with 
writing, the one subject to which Miss 
Porter has devoted the greatest part of 
her life and thought. And she manages to 
reveal her own philosophy of art most 
penetratingly by discussing the achieve- 
ment of Henry James, Thomas Hardy, 
Katherine Mansfield, Willa Cather, Vir- 
ginia Woolf, Edith Sitwell, Ezra Pound, 
Gertrude Stein, E. M. Forster, D. H. 
Lawrence, and Eudora Welty. 

Throughout her critical essays Miss 
Porter writes with such precision, com- 
pactness, and fine fluency that no percep- 
tive reader can fail to be charmed by 
what she has to say. Whether everyone 
will want to accept her rigidly pure con- 
cept of the art of writing is another mat- 
ter. Certainly, it will be easy to conclude 
that art is the nearest thing to a be-all 
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and end-all in her existence. The bases of 
her position she has clearly marked out— 
so clearly, in fact, that the whole position 
may seem to approach rationalization. 
In short, one may be led to feel that her 
own peculiar experience has developed in 
her such a profound distrust of institu- 
tional religion and of human relation- 
ships that she has felt compelled to seek 
certainties elsewhere and that, conse- 


- quently, her theory of art, beautiful and 


praiseworthy though it is, arises out of a 
peculiar personal necessity rather than 
out of a completely universal one. 

From her days in convent schools 
(where, she once said with delightful 
candor, she was “‘precocious, nervous, re- 
bellious, and unteachable’’) she has re- 
acted against authoritarianism and to- 
talitarianism in any form—in govern- 
ment, morals, religion—including the 
faith of her youthful training and either 
the Southern brand of conservatism of her 
social milieu or the survival of Puritan- 
ism that still determines the American 
moral climate. Religion itself she, of 
course, does not reject. “The idea of 
God” she acknowledges to be “the most 
splendid single act of the creative human 
imagination”; and she agrees with E. M. 
Forster (himself hardly a champion of 
orthodoxy) that “there are only two pos- 
sibilities for any real order: art and re- 
ligion.” (The order is significant.) But, 
although she plainly makes a distinction 
intellectually, she is rarely capable emo- 
tionally of detaching religion from its in- 
stitutions, the history of which she thinks 
of as being “calamitous.” The mystical 
concept of God, she contends warmly, 
has been harnessed rudely to machinery of the 
most mundane sort, and has been made to serve 
the ends of an organization which, ruling under 
divine guidance, has ruled very little better, and 
in some respects, worse, than certain rather 
mediocre but frankly man-made systems of 
government. And it has often lent its support 
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ing consistently on the side of the heavy 
artillery. 


The social results of institutional re- 
ligion, Miss Porter further suggests, have 
been equally calamitous. “Of all evil 
emotions generated in the snake-pit of 
human nature,” she writes apropos of the 
Bishop of Wakefield’s unfortunate attack 
on Thomas Hardy, “theological hatred is 
perhaps the most savage.”’ And she 
praises the elder James for inculcating in 
his children not Puritan notions of re- 
ligion and morality but “‘a horror of prig- 
gishness and conscious virtue” and for 
guarding them “from that vulgarity he 
described as ‘flagrant morality.’”’ The 
deleterious effects of religion are to be 
found not only in morality but also in 
criticism and in the arts. T. S. Eliot’s en- 
thusiastic conversion to Anglo-Catholi- 
cism becomes a case in point. Having 
turned “preacher,” Mr. Eliot’s “great 
gifts as a critic . . . do not flow with their 
old splendor and depth,”’ Miss Porter 
asserts. 

In the field of religion Miss Porter’s 


admiration is, therefore, quite logically 


only for the “great tradition of dissent,” 
which “will remain, persistent, obdurate, 
a kind of church in itself, with its leaders, 
teachers, saints, martyrs, heroes; a thorn 
in the flesh of orthodoxy.” But, from this 
point of view, dissent seems admirable 
largely for its nuisance value rather than 
for its contribution to spiritual growth. 

Tf religion as she finds it offers Miss 
Porter no essential and permanent satis- 
faction, neither do human relationships. 
I do not mean to suggest that she is a 
misanthropist in the usual sense of the 
term. As an artist she finds human life 
to be full of interest: 

I have never known an uninteresting human 


being, and I have never known two alike. ...I 
am passionately involved with these individuals 


to the worst evils in secular government, fight- 
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who populate all these enormous migrations, 
calamities; who fight wars and furnish life 
for the future; these beings without which, one 
by one, all the “broad movements of history” 
could never take place. One by one—as they 
were born. 


However, she is acutely conscious of the 
isolation of the individual, the “locked-in 
ego.”” Everywhere she sees the “‘loveless- 
ness in which most people live.’”’ She im- 
plies agreement with Willa Cather’s con- 
clusion that “human relationships are 
the tragic necessity of life... never... 
wholly satisfactory”; and she even con- 
cludes that as friends cats might prove 
more valuable than the common two- 
legged creature without feathers. “I 
leave cats to the last,’’ Miss Porter wrote 
recently in the New York Herald-Tribune 
Books. “I love them above all animals, 
and my friendship with them has been 
the most charming, constant thing, all 
my life.” The statement is, of course, 
humorous; but its serious aspect is un- 
deniable. 


From disillusionment of this kind the 
artist can take refuge only in the temple 
of art itself. Hardy, Miss Porter points 
out, had “the mathematical certainty of 
music and architecture.” And Henry 
James, who plainly furnishes an ideal for 
her, sought for truth “not in philosophy 
nor in religion, but in art, and found his 
own.” And then there was Willa Cather, 
who held that “knowledge of great art 
and great thought was a good in itself not 
to be missed for anything.”’ Moreover, as 
the record shows, when Miss Porter’s 
own world seemed so definitely to be dis- 
integrating with the fall of France in 
1940, the author herself could find hope 
for permanence in art alone. But even the 
search for truth in the arts, as Miss 
Porter sees it, hardly promises an apoc- 
alyptic vision. The “triumph” of that 
“born artist,” Virginia Woolf, is simply 
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that, beyond her love for all the arts, she 
“had no plan whatever for her personal 
salvation; or the salvation of someone 
else; brought no doctrine; no dogma”; 
and she concluded merely that life is a 
“great mystery.” 

Miss Porter’s pervading dislike of 
dogma and authoritarianism effectually 
prevents her acceptance of anything like 
neoclassical ideals in literature. Yet it 
leads her neither into a form of nine- 
teenth-century Romanticism nor into 
sympathy with any of the various “‘revo- 
lutionary” schools of literature that have 
flourished so profusely in the twentieth 
century. The plain fact is that she wishes 
to be a classicist in the Greek tradition 
both in her practice and in her theory; 
and what she admires in the liter- 
ary work of her contemporaries often 
sounds remarkably like what an enthu- 
siastic scholar like Edith Hamilton ad- 
mires in the literature of the Age of 
Pericles. 

For the floodtide of experimentalism 
that came in the twenties, Miss Porter 
has patent contempt. “Every day in the 
arts,” she writes, ‘‘as in schemes of gov- 
ernment and organized crime, there was, 
there had to be something new,” a prin- 
ciple that operated in crass failure to rec- 
ognize that in reality there is nothing 
new except that which conforms to the 
true classical ideal of being “outside of 
time and beyond the reach of change.” 
The false ideals of “The Lost Genera- 
tion” Miss Porter sees as being epito- 
mized in the “hoarse, anxious, corrupted 
mysticism” of the magazine transition 
and in the colossal illogic of Gertrude 
Stein. Miss Stein’s judgments, writes 
Miss Porter, 


were neither moral nor intellectual, and least 
of all aesthetic, indeed they were not even 
judgments, but simply her description from 
observation of acts, words, appearances giving 
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her view; limited, personal in the extreme, 
prejudiced without qualification, based on as- 
sumptions founded in the void of pure reason. 
For the serious young men who had 
found writing difficult (the critic con- 
tinues) the idea of automatic writing was 
a comfortable delusion. Ultimately, of 
course, these same young men who tried 
at first to write as if they had never read 
a book discovered that they had to read 
books before they could write. 

Naturally, it would be erroneous to 
feel that Miss Porter’s fundamental 
quarrel has been with the spirit of experi- 
mentalism itself. Rather is it, indeed, 
with what she considers to be the super- 
ficiality and unreason of most innovators 
and with the use of “tricky techniques 
and disordered syntax’’ to disguise “‘pov- 
erty of feeling and idea.” For the innova- 
tions of an artist like Edith Sitwell the 
matter is quite different. In Miss Sit- 
well’s early work, for example, Miss 
Porter finds a “challenging note of natu- 
ral arrogance” that is completely ad- 
mirable, because it was “boldly experi- 
mental” and “inventive from a sense of 
adventure” rather than from a paucity of 
ideas. 

But even in Miss Sitwell it is rather a 
classical quality than her experimental- 
ism gua experimentalism that Miss Por- 
ter genuinely admires. “A primrose by the 
river’s brim was always a simple prim- 
rose and nothing more,” writes Edith 
Hamilton of the Greek poets. “Birds 
were birds and nothing else, but how 
beautiful a thing was a bird.” Of Miss 
Sitwell, Katherine Anne Porter is moved 
to write in a similar vein: “Rain is rain in 
these poems, it rains on the page and you 
can smell and feel it.” Indeed, it is this 
classical quality of “realism” that Miss 
Porter seeks in both poetry and prose and 
that provides reason for her praise of the 
“objectivity” of Henry James or Willa 
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Cather or Katherine Mansfield or Eu- 
dora Welty. It is always the concrete de- 
tail and the exact statement that mat- 
ters. In this regard, Miss Porter writes of 
Katherine Mansfield: “She was mag- 
nificent in her objective view of things, 
her real sensitiveness to climate, mental 
or physical, her genuinely first-rate 
equipment in the matter of the five 
senses.” 

In the whole matter of style, then, it is 
not surprising to find Miss Porter writing 
of an artist like Willa Cather in almost 
the same language in which Edith Ham- 
ilton writes of Euripides. “It is plain 
writing, direct, matter-of-fact,” Miss 
Hamilton remarks of the great dramatist 
in The Greek Way. “‘The words [are] so 
literal, so grave, so unemphatic [that 
they] hardly assist our attention to see 
the beauty in them.” Miss Porter main- 
tains the same necessity for the union of 
content and style. “The style should 
never attract the attention from what 
the writer is saying,’ she comments 
concerning Willa Cather’s work; and 
it is Miss Cather’s “fine pure direct 
prose .. . [and her] well-tempered voice 
saying very good, sensible things with 
complete authority” that give her su- 
periority over most of her contemporar- 
ies. 

Though Miss Porter’s complete con- 
ception of the artist is not exactly vatic, 
it is a lofty one, indeed. She sees, first of 
all, the necessity of “that indispensable 
faculty of aspiration of the human mind 
called, in morals and the arts, nobility.” 
The true artist will, like Flaubert, have 
“astronomical standards” and will be 
unyielding to the death in his literary 
principles, even though he may be in dan- 
ger, as Miss Porter honestly admits, of 
developing ‘“‘a coldness of heart.” If the 
artist is ‘‘a lover of the sublime and a 
seeker after perfection,”’ he may be, like 
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Ezra Pound, a true poet, no matter how 
badly informed he is. His chief natural 
virtue must be sensitivity: the capability 
of “soaking in impressions at every 
pore.” (“The whole scene of his child- 
hood existed in his memory in terms of 
the lives lived in it,’”” Miss Porter remarks 
of Henry James, “with his own growing 
mind working at it, storing it, transmut- 
ing it, reclaiming it.’’) The artist’s chief 
acquired virtue must be objectivity, 
which is the ability to see life with “‘clear- 
ness, warmth of feeling, calmness of in- 
telligence, and ample human view of 
things” (an idea not unlike Matthew 
Arnold’s pronouncement on Sophocles) 
or the ability to achieve such an aloof- 
ness from life that allows him to “bare a 
moment of experience” without the ne- 
cessity of stating beliefs, theories, mo- 
tives (an idea that suggests Keats’s com- 
ment on the “negative capability” of 
Shakespeare). 

Art will set the artist apart from the 
conventional relationships and criteria: 
“Greatness in art is like any other great- 
ness in religious experience, in love, it is 
great because it is beyond the reach of 
the ordinary, and cannot be judged by 
the ordinary, nor be accountable to it.” 
Therefore, there is a necessity that the 
work of art and the personality of the 
artist should be kept distinct by the 
critic. “I have not much interest in any- 
one’s personal history after the tenth 
year,” Miss Porter asserts, even my 
own.” In another place she insists: 
“Katherine Mansfield’s work is the most 
important thing about her, and she is in 
danger of the worst fate that the artist 
can suffer—to be overwhelmed by her 
own legend, to have her work neglected 
for her ‘personality.’”’ And with the 
same logic Miss Porter decries the “hys- 
terical nonsense” that has been written 
about Rilke and D. H. Lawrence. 


Whatever “separateness” Miss Porter 
may claim for the artist, she cannot very 
well deny his social responsibility as a 
person. Thus she writes: “The responsi- 
bility of the artist toward society is the 
plain and simple responsibility of any 
other human being, for I refuse to sepa- 
rate the artist from the human race.” 
But arguing on the premise that edifica- 
tion is the highest form neither of the in- 
tellectual nor of the religious experience, 
she allows to art no propagandist func- 
tion. On this matter her opinion finds 
clear and sharp statement: 


There exist documents of political and social 
theory which belong, if not to poetry, certainly 
to the department of humane letters. They are 
reassuring statements of the great hopes and 
dearest faiths of mankind and they are acts 
of high imagination. But all working, practical 
political systems, even those professing to 
originate in moral grandeur, are based upon 
and operate by contempt of human life and 
the individual fate; in accepting any one of 
them and shaping his mind and work to that 
mold, the artist dehumanizes himself, unfits 
himself for the practice of any art. 


And thus the concept of the functions 
and limitations of the artist is rounded 
out. 

Miss Porter’s serene consistency in her 
philosophy and her tolerance of nothing 
less than the highest standards of per- 
formance for herself as well as for others 
deserve the highest admiration. It is true, 
however, that, beneath the almost per- 
fect poise of her manner, her rigid purism 
and her championship of art as effectu- 
ally comprehending both morality and 
religion may at times seem less like a con- 
fession of faith than an act of despera- 
tion. Moreover, like the brave generaliza- 
tion about truth and beauty made by 
Keats in the presence of physical disin- 
tegration, her solution has never been a 
universally satisfactory one. Though this 
philosophy, however explicitly stated in 
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the critical essays, may appear only im- 
plicitly in Miss Porter’s fiction, its limita- 
tion curiously suggests a possible restric- 
tion of her total appeal. “All the con- 
scious and recollected years of my life,” 
she writes in the 1940 Preface to Flower- 
ing Judas, “have been lived to this day 
under the heavy threat of world catas- 
trophe, and most of the energies of my 
mind and spirit have been spent in the 
effort to grasp the meaning of these 
threats, to trace them to their sources 
and to understand the logic of this ma- 
jestic and terrible failure of life in the 
Western World.” But these efforts to un- 
derstand the failure of life in the Western 
world, however important they may be 
in her heart and mind, could hardly be 


said to be the major subject of her art. 
Indeed, her writing—imaginative and 
critical—seems more nearly an attempt 
to escape from the central problem. Per- 
haps the reason that her work, for all its 
beauty, does not etch itself indelibly on 
our consciousness is that it ultimately 
does not illuminate the supreme tragedy 
of which she speaks. Thus, whatever may 
be the acuity, the vitality, and even the 
nicely calculated violence of some of her 
stories, and whatever may be the strength 
of her utterance in other fields, she may 
continue to be regarded essentially as a 
lovely, white-robed priestess of the shrine 
of Apollo—a role that she seems deliber- 
ately and expertly to have written for 
herself. 


Of Gods and Men in the “Tliad”’ 


WALLACE L. ANDERSON! 


Tae introduction of general education 
programs in many colleges has given 
large numbers of students their first 
taste of classical literature. For many. 
students this experience is disappointing 
and frustrating; it is neither meaningful 
nor pleasurable. Homer’s Iliad is a case 
in point. The difficulty is not primarily 
one of translation, for, even if the poem 
were to be read in the original, the funda- 
mental problem would remain. The prob- 
lem is one of belief. The gods and their 
relations with men play a basic part in 
the Iliad from the beginning to the end. 
In the Invocation Homer calls upon the 
Muse to sing of the wrath of Achilles and 
the destruction it brought in fulfilment 
of the will of Zeus. At the very begin- 


1 Iowa State Teachers College. Co-author with 


Norman C. Stageberg of Poetry as Experience (Amer- 
ican Book Co., 1952). 


ning, then, Zeus is mentioned, and his 
part and that of the rest of the gods is 
anticipated. It is this mythological world 
of gods that is incredible to the modern 
reader, and yet this is precisely what 
must, in some sense, be believed if the 
Iliad is to be read with understanding 
and pleasure. To recapture the original 
belief of the ancient Greeks is impossible. 
Yet it is possible to understand the na- 
ture and function of the gods as Homer 
uses them artistically in the poem.“And 
once the Iliad becomes artistically credi- 
ble, it also becomes an experience which 
is both intellectually and aesthetically 
satisfying. 

The most obvious feature of Homer’s 
gods is that they are anthropomorphic. 
They are “human” to a large degree: 
Thetis weeps when she sees Achilles sor- 
rowing; Zeus laughs as he watches the 
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gods matched against each other in bat- 
tle with the Trojans and the Achaeans; 
Poseidon is jealous because of the wall 
the Achaeans built and angry because no 
hecatomb was offered to him; Ares and 
Aphrodite are wounded and run to Zeus, 
complaining and seeking sympathy. In 
these instances and many others the gods 
exhibit traits and feelings which are de- 
cidedly human. Moreover, the organiza- 
tion of the gods is patterned after a hu- 
man model. Zeus is the monarch and 
acknowledged head of all the gods. He 
has his assembly and asks advice and 
discusses plans; yet his will ultimately is 
law. Each of the gods has his region to 
rule and certain duties and responsibili- 
ties. Peace and harmony do not always 
reign among the gods. Like men, they 
have their quarrels and squabbles. They 
sulk, feel offended, and are afraid. Homer 
at one point presents a laughable picture 
of the lame Hephaistos acting as peace- 
maker, limping about trying to reconcile 
the gods. Often the gods appear ridicu- 
lous. Perhaps the best example of this, 
made more amusing by a slight touch of 
irony, occurs when Hera beguiles Zeus. 
Arrayed in all her splendor, she arouses 
the desire of Zeus. He, in Don Juan fash- 
ion, relates all his previous amours and 
tells her that she by far surpasses them 
all. His discomfiture at being deceived is 
all the more amusing because he was 
tricked at his own game. By means of 
this humanization of the gods Homer 
heightens the interest of the poem. Be- 
cause the gods are “human” they obtain 
greater sympathy and understanding 
from the audience. Moreover, it is im- 
possible not to compare the subjects of 
Zeus with those of Agamemnon. When 
there is dissension among the Achaeans, 
it is understandable and partially excus- 
able, for even the gods act in the same 
way. The reverse is even more true— 
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when there is disunity among the gods it 
is understandable, for the gods have 
human traits, and this is the way human 
beings behave. 

There is another side of the gods, how- 
ever, which plays an especially important 
part in the poem. Although they have 
some human qualities, they are of course 
not completely human. Jn order really to 
be gods they must be more than men; 
they must be sublime and superhuman. 
The gods may be wounded in battle, but 
they are always immortal. Thus the 
transience of mortals is emphasized. 
The gods are omniscient and ubiquitous. 
They know all before it happens and 
even, in the case of Zeus, decree what is 
to happen. The control of the lives of 
mankind is very much in the hands of 
the gods. Moreover, the gods are capable 
of miraculous deeds. Not only do they 
move from place to place with the speed 
of light, but they can appear visibly or 
invisibly as they will. They send omens 
and answer prayers according to their 
desires. Hera causes Achilles’ horses to 
weep and gives them speech to foretell 
the doom of Achilles. Apollo marvelously 
makes a bridgeway so the Trojans can 
cross the ditch which the Achaeans had 
dug. 

Although the miraculous actions of the 
gods add variety and interest, there is 
another aspect concerning the gods which 
is of prime importance. The Iliad is a 
moral tragedy, and it is the gods to a 
large extent that are responsible for both 
the moral tone and the tragic effect of 
the poem. Although the gods themselves 
often are capricious and deceitful, they 
nevertheless demand among men strict 
adherence to oaths, proper regard for and 
mercy to suppliants, respect for the aged 
and for the dead, and obedience to the 
gods. There are some actions among men 
that may show lack of aidws, respect, but 
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‘ violations of the rules mentioned above 
represent iSpis, overweening arrogance 
and lack of respect toward the gods, 
which is punishable by &rn.? This moral 
code was generally recognized. In the 
Iliad the turning points of the action 
center upon violations of these ethical 
obligations. Initially Agamemnon brings 
the plague upon the Achaeans because he 
has been guilty of #8pis, in disregarding 
and shamefully treating Chryses, who 
came bearing the fillet of Apollo. 
Achilles in his argument with Agamem- 
non is guilty of lack of aidws to Agamem- 
non, who rules by divine authority as 
symbolized by his scepter. Agamemnon, 
on the other hand, is guilty of the same 
thing from the opposite point of view— 
lack of respect to a subordinate. But 
when Achilles refuses to be reconciled, he 
is not only guilty of aié&s but also of 
iBp.s, for he has shown no mercy to the 
embassy who came to him as suppliants. 

The idea of i8pis coupled with the 
control of the gods over men can lead to 
some ironic situations, and Homer uses 
them with telling effect. For instance, 
when Menelaos and Paris duel to deter- 
mine victory for the Achaeans or the 
Trojans, they swear an oath to abide by 
the outcome. Menelaos wins when Paris 
is spirited away by Aphrodite, and the 
Trojans are about to concede complete 
victory to the Achaeans. Hera, however, 
had other plans. Therefore she plotted 
beforehand to have the Trojans break 
the oath. Zeus agreed, and in due time 
Pandaros violates the oath. Even though 
the gods decreed it, nevertheless Pan- 
daros is guilty of #8pis. 

This is not the only case in which the 
gods intervene in human affairs. In fact, 


2 For a fuller discussion of these ethical principles 
see C. M. Bowra, Tradition and Design in the 
“Tliad’’ (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1930), pp. 18-19. 
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intervention by the gods is an integral 
part of the poem and an effective part of 
Homer’s method. At every crucial mo- 
ment the gods step in. The breaking of 
the oath by Pandaros was necessary in 
order to have the action continue. 
Achilles’ wrath had not yet been fulfilled. 
When Patroklos in Achilles’ armor 
chases the Trojans back to the city, he 
attempts to take the walls and might 
well have succeeded except for the inter- 
vention of Apollo. Added plausibility is 
given to events when the gods appear in 
the guise of friends or acquaintances of 
another person. Thus in Agamemnon’s 
dream it is Nestor, his sage counselor, 
who advises him to do battle. Pandaros 
is persuaded to violate the oath by Ante- 
nor’s son Laodokos. Hector, just before 
being killed, is encouraged because he 
thinks his brother Deiphobos is helping | 
him. It is only too late that he realizes 
that he has been duped by Athene. 
Achilles, in the preceding action, is 
tricked in a similar manner. Just as 
Achilles is about to storm the Trojan 
walls, Apollo appears. Achilles pursues, 
and Apollo keeps up the deception long 
enough for the Trojan army to get safely 
within the walls of the city. 

It has been often said that the Greeks 
were not concerned with suspense in 
their narratives. In a sense this is true of 
the Iliad. The final outcome and the 
general plot are known beforehand. At 
the hands of a poor poet the Iliad might 
have been nothing but a boring, monoto- 
nous recital of legendary events of a past 
age. Yet there is suspense in the Jliad, 
and in Homer’s handling of it his creative 
genius and poetic insight are revealed. 
Because the outcome is known the em- 
phasis and interest are shifted to the 
“how” and “when” events are going to 
happen. The device of the intervention of 
the gods not only makes for plausibility 
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and continuation of the action but fur- 
ther complicates the action and adds un- 
expectedness, surprise, and inner sus- 
pense from moment to moment. Even if 
the will of Zeus is ordained and even if 
the gods are expected to intervene, 
nevertheless it is not always known just 
when they will step in and, when they do, 
which side they will take. Homer 
achieves a tremendous dramatic effect in 
having Paris removed from the field of 
battle by Aphrodite, in having Hephais- 
tos come to Achilles’ aid when he is 
desperately fighting the Scamander Riv- 
er, and in having Hermes lead the aged 
Priam safely through the Achaeans to 
Achilles. 

That tragedy is always much more 
poignant when it is unexpected Homer 
was well aware. At the turning point of 
the poem he achieves an intensity of 
pathos and tragedy which is almost over- 
whelming. The audience has been warned 
of the coming death of Patroklos, but 
Achilles has every reason to believe that 
all will be well. Thetis had obtained the 
promise of Zeus that Achilles should have 
revenge. All was going according to plan; 
the Achaeans were on their knees and 
desperately in need of him. When 
Achilles sends Patroklos out, he offers a 
prayer to Zeus for the success of the mis- 
sion. Zeus hears but grants the prayer in 
part only. The Trojans are pushed back, 
but Patroklos loses his life. It is this 
event which changes the course of the 
poem. And it is the effect on Achilles 
which is important. If the audience had 
not been told earlier that Patroklos was 
to die, Achilles’ reaction would have been 
an anticlimax. To Achilles, Patroklos’ 
death is much more tragic because of the 
unexpected action on the part of Zeus. 

To the gods the life of men is to be 
pitied. Zeus, on seeing Achilles’ horses 
weeping for the death of Patroklos, re- 
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marks to himself, “Of all things that 
breathe and creep about upon the earth, 
there is nothing more piteous than 
man.’’* In a sense this is true of Homer’s 
men, and the gods may well think that 
the lot of mortals is a sad one. So it is. 
Their lives are for the most part con- 
trolled by the gods. Occasionally there 
seems to be a power even more omnipo- 
tent than Zeus—Fate, who from the be- 
ginning numbered the days of men. Hec- 
tor in parting from Andromache at- 
tempts to comfort her by saying, ‘No 
man shall hurl me to Hades against my 
fate; but no man, be he a coward or a 
courageous man, has escaped Fate once 
he has been born.’’* Jt is small assur- 
ance, however, either to Hector or to his 
wife. Apollo, speaking of Achilles, further 
emphasizes the power of Fate: “Later he 
shall endure whatever Fate span for him 
with her thread, at the outset, when his 
mother gave birth to him.’ 

From birth to death, then, men’s lives 
are in the hands of the gods. Any man 
might well be pessimistic in such a situa- 
tion. Yet the men Homer creates are 
men of heroic stature. Often they go into 
battle fighting against gods. The odds 
are all against them, yet they manage to 
fight on. Even if no gods are actively op- 
posing them, nevertheless it may have 
been decreed beforehand that their op- 
ponent should win. At one point in 
the battle, after Diomedes has been 
wounded, Odysseus ‘is left alone to face 
the onslaught. He knows that Zeus is 
aiding the Trojans, yet he chides himself: 
“But why do I argue with myself? For I 
know that those who flee from battle are 
cowards, but whoever is a hero in war 
must stand valiantly, whether he kill or 
be killed.’’* 


* Book XVII. 
* Book VI. 


* Book XX. 
* Book XI. 
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When Hector realizes that he has been 
deceived by Athene and learns that his 
brother Deiphobos is not helping him, he 
knows that his end is near: ““Now death 
approaches me; it is not far off, and 
there is no way of escape. Such must 
have been the pleasure of Zeus and his 
far-darting son, who formerly came to 
my aid. But now my fate has found me.’”” 
Ordinarily a man in such a situation 
might have gone to pieces on the spot. 
On the contrary, Hector’s stature rises 
with his approaching death. With certain 
doom before him, he says, ‘‘At least let 
me not die ingloriously without a strug- 
gle, but in some feat of arms of which 
future generations shall hear.’’® 

This sense of impending doom forecast 
by the gods is used as a background 
against which all the action of the Jliad 
takes place. Nowhere is it more evident 
than in Homer’s portrayal of Achilles. 
Achilles knows that his life is to be a 
short one. The tragedy of his wrath and 
its wasteful destruction are intensified by 
this knowledge. Achilles knows that he 
is to die shortly after Hector dies, yet he 
himself kills Hector to avenge his friend 

7 Book XXII. 5 Ibid. 
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Patroklos, and thereby hastens his own 
death. Achilles would not have saved 
Hector to lengthen his own life, but even 
had he wished to do so it would have 
been impossible; for Zeus, just before the 
duel, took up his golden scales, and there 
was no alternative. It was Hector’s fated 
day. 

The gods in the J/iad are not extrane- 
ous figures placed there merely for the 
sake of variety or imaginative flights, 
though Homer does make the most of 
this. They are woven deeply into the tex- 
ture of the poem, and they serve a mul- 
tiple function. By means of the gods 
Homer has strengthened the structure 
and unity of the work, has given it an 
ethical tone and color, and has height- 
ened the tragedy. He has given ‘added 
plausibility to events, created surprise 
and suspense, and complicated the ac- 
tion. And in portraying the gods as he 
did, superhuman yet in many respects 
like men, Homer also created heroes, 
men in many respects like gods. Once the 
function of the gods is understood, the 
problem of belief is resolved and the 
Iliad becomes artistically credible and 


satisfying. 


Bungalow 108 


EDNA ANDERSON! 


Once the Los Angeles City College 
campus had only beautiful ivy-covered 
buildings among the eucalyptus trees of 
the Camino Real. But, as the enrolment 
increased and the State College was add- 
ed, bungalows were built, even across the 
streetcar tracks and past the avenue. 
Perhaps it is significant that teaching in 
Bungalow 108, as I do now, away from 
* Los Angeles City College. 


the old brick quadrangles and arcades, I 
pay more attention than formerly to the 
native capacities and individual differ- 
ences found among my students. 

To think of teaching as three-dimen- 
sional—taking into account the subject 
matter, the class, and the individual— 
what an interesting way to raise it to the 
level of an art! 

Say it isat the beginning of the autumn 
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semester, September at Los Angeles City 
College, with the bright morning, the 
shadows upon the lawns at noon, the 
afternoon with the rising of the sea wind. 
The students enter the sunny bungalow 
with the alert breeze that plays back and 
forth with the door, and in the midst of 
the beginning-of-the-term exhilaration J 
spend the first hour becoming acquaint- 
ed with each member of the class. Usual- 
ly they tell about their high school, their 
major, their preferences, their home 
state, and I gain a short but interesting 
view of their preparation and _ back- 
ground. I follow this up during the se- 
mester by informal talks with the stu- 
dents and a checking of grades received 
and of work done in other classes. 

Gradually I learn to associate faces 
and behavior with names, and I make 
plans for the work of the class, realizing 
that the assignments will have to be 
changed to meet the interests of the stu- 
dents. 

Take, for example, in English I, with 
the first essay to be read, the first formal 
composition to be written. The class goes 
along nicely, until a girl, beautiful and 
imaginative, demands: But where is the 
excitement of the essay? Where is the 
glamour that I know exists in reading? 
For one assignment, at least, the class 
must go along with her, until she has 
found in exposition words and turns of 
expression as exquisite in experience as in 
the poetry she craves. An assignment 
based on her interests will benefit the en- 
tire class: a study of the concrete and 
specific word that gives color and tone to 
the phrase. 

Or take the first composition. When 
graded and returned, it brings a secre- 
tarial major before the class, who empha- 
sizes effects to be obtained by different 
marks of punctuation. Her emphasis 
upon thoroughness and care in workman- 
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ship establish her as a personality and as 
an authority. To further this impression, 
I make time for two assignments: the 
punctuating and spacing observed in busi- 
ness letters and in the footnotes and bib- 
liography of documented papers. 

A student with whom I always sympa- 
thize is one who, handicapped by lack of 
the preparation that would equip him for 
difficult reading, still longs to write his 
research paper about the Dialogues of 
Plato, for instance. Jf he is left unguided, 
the result is a collection of quotations not 
understood with reference to the control- 
ling purpose of his paper. This semester I 
have had three or four of these amateurs 
of learning with dreams in their eyes and 
ambition in their hearts. So I enlisted the 
help of the entire class, asked members 
to bring the Pocket Book editions of 
Plato, and after three periods of class dis- 
cussion made ideas clear enough so that 
the Plato-lovers were satisfied. (Not so 
much in love with Plato as with the 
glamour of his name and its connota- 
tion.) 

To me it is very important that not a 
hint or a suggestion on the part of a stu- 
dent should go unheeded. I think that 
classroom discussions bring more wide- 
spread and immediate effects than con- 
ferences in an instructor’s office, which 
seem, at best, slightly embarrassing and 
sacrosanct. Suggestions that I catch in 
the classroom and ideas that I find in stu- 
dents’ compositions enable me to give 
each member of the class at least one spe- 
cial assignment during the semester— 
more than one, if his subject is especially 
interesting to the group. This calls for a 
constant response on the part of all stu- 
dents. It calls for, on my part, a great 
show of enthusiasm, which usually be- 
comes real, so that often I become more 
fervent about a subject than its particu- 
lar exponent. 
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These enthusiasms of mine are very 
often nicely directed and guided by ma- 
ture and methodical students who are in 
sympathy with me but who are capable 
. of judging. And they go on learning 
through this direction and this judging of 
theirs. But it is painless learning; perhaps 
they are quite unconscious of the process. 
To illustrate: the class project was the 
Nobel Prize winners, prompted by the 
winning of Francois Mauriac of the lit- 
erary award. Biographical data had been 
given. I was enlivened by the history of 
the awards and the donor. But it was left 
to a serious veteran to remind us of the 
idealism behind the prize-giving; it was 
left to a deputy sheriff enrolled in the 
class to point out Kipling’s ideal of the 
man of action. 

Part of good teaching, of course, is 
never to be cocksure. There I sadly fail. 
Especially not to be too sure with men 
and women who have returned to college 
—veterans, housewives, workers in the 
professions, the trades, and: the arts. 
They are often unassuming about their 
skills. I try to draw out their knowledge 
and to share it with the class, to have it 
embodied in almost perfect compositions 
and in talks at the speaker’s desk. 

There is a word that floats around the 
campus — “crazy —cu-razy’’—meaning 
“but good,’ whether used to designate 
an actor or a Jaguar or a new movie—or 
an idea! English II, a course in novel, 
verse, short story, and drama, is full of 
cu-razy ideas! Pater would have termed 
it burning with a hard gemlike flame. Re- 
grettably, however, the fire is often slow 
to kindle. The books look a little dull. 
The students have come across some of 
them in high school, they say, yawning. 
Should they turn in a paper on the 
author’s life? No, I answer hastily, not 
just yet! And I try out a process to awak- 
en, enliven, and excite. Part of it is the 


shock treatment; part, the Hegelian dia- 
lectic. Propose the thesis, then state the 
opposite. Let the students form the syn- 
thesis. Or they oppose me and state the 
antithesis; sometimes I yield my ground, 
and sometimes I advance. 

Take the case of a play, in this in- 
stance, Galsworthy’s drama, Justice. It 
should not be difficult to present to a 
class. The students live in a city of 
movies, of actors, actresses, and Acade- 
my awards. But it is difficult to present, 
even though we intend to dramatize it 
and have chosen our cast. We need a 
basis, a point of departure. A student 
comes in late—an effective entrance—for 
he has been detained at a lecture about 
Six Convicts and is all on fire about prison 
reform. I present my antithesis—one of 
careful reserve. Then the class, after 
more reading and investigation, are 
ready for the full question of justice— 
how legal justice works upon the indi- 
vidual and upon society. Maxwell An- 
derson’s Winterset seen in that light is 
more than a drama of striking situations 
and characters. It is an experience, like 
the hearing of desolate music, and maybe 
it will not be forgotten. 

Again in English I] comes the amateur 
with dreams in his eyes and ambition in 
his heart. He is writing a short story, and 
it is about one of those subjects that 
Hemingway likes or that Lorca might 
dwell upon—the glittering matador. As it 
is written, the story lacks firm structure, 
yet the author shrinks from criticism. 
Not, however, if it comes from an artist, 
and if we are lucky, we may draw one in 
from the Fine Arts Building among the 
eucalyptus trees by the Camino Real. 
Like an engrossed visitor from another 
world, the expert discusses the structure 
in music, relates the techniques, and re- 
veals the significance and purpose of 
form. I am waiting now to read the stu- 
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dent’s revised short story. I think that 
the plot will move along and that there 
will even be a touch of style. Will there 
be an attempt to be as right as Mauriac, 
as sparse, as sad? ‘“There was no baseness 
in the emaciated faces of the matadors 
clad in red and gold, in violet and silver. 
They turned their thin profiles to the 
tarnished azure of the sky.” 

One of the advantages of the essay 
reading in English | is that it prepares for 
the personal experience in poetry in Eng- 
lish II. Experiences make poems, and the 
students have their own to draw upon. 
The students’ ways of life vary as do 
those of Emerson, Sandburg, and Frost. 
But, once they have discarded the plati- 
tude and the truism, they may trust their 
own voice, so long as it is real, and they 
are not “impaled on the sense of beauty.” 

In the papers that were assigned, “‘Po- 
etry as Experience,” with a discussion of 
poets and of their own experiences re- 
flected in original verse, I found that the 
moralizing had disappeared and that 
there was a frank and surprised delight in 
“pigeons on the grass” and in lilacs, “‘off- 
purple, blue, white.” They had not 
thought that there could be so much 
adornment in the unadorned object. I 
gave them the phrase, “moment of 
authentic beauty,” and each student told 
of a moment or an object that held for 
him the great idea of aesthetic perfection. 
These revelations were like short biogra- 
phies—touching, sincere. But I could not 
help being unsentimental as J exulted in 
the fact that all of them were perfectly 
styled because they were entirely specific 
—as concrete as sapphires or ribbed sea 
sand. 

Then I had the students try to convey 
in verse forms their individual experi- 
ences, and the best one was called “‘River 
Cycle,” an impression of the mist from a 
river and of dampness that climbed to 
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white doors above a cliff. Each writer, 
though maybe not so sensitive or success- 
ful, fixed his eye on the object, and the 
object was set in his emotions. The po- 
tential artist who had written the first 
draft of the matador story gave as his ex- 
perience “Black Panther.” Those who 
wished to write about love took a hint 
from Petrarch and studied the personal 
appearance of the loved one. Those who 
said they liked trees had to make a 
choice. Oh, beautiful obligation: to 
choose between the silver-leaved poplar 
and the yellow sycamore! A fresher, sun- 
lit air seemed to blow through the bunga- 
low as each student reviewed his memo- 
ries, searched, and found the perfect one. 
The mingling of past and present pro- 
duced Bergson’s “pure time,” a kind of 
small drama of sensation. 

A provision for athletes who were en- 
rolled in the class or who came to visit the 
class was a discussion of poetry glorifying 
the old Olympic Games with the origin of 
the odes by Pindar; then the beginnings 
of the ballads that still commemorate 
achievement; and, last, of the elegy, with 
a mention of the Greek elegies on to 
Housman’s “To an Athlete Dying 
Young.” The aesthetic and epic qualities 
of games and of, perhaps, the most 
touching quality in living creatures—the 
strength to endure and conquer in the 
face of odds—became historically excit- 
ing when touched with the grandeur of 
Pindar or with the sympathy of later 
lyricists. Those tense passages in Lon- 
don’s The Call of the Wild that vibrate 
with muscle and nerve at the control of a 
great heart have the poignant quality 
that I mentioned. So have Longfellow’s 
translation, The Leap of Rushan Beg, and 
Hemingway’s The Old Man and the Sea. 

It is as unassuming as any classroom at 
Eton—this bungalow—but the students 
do not mind at all. Indeed, the members 
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of the class in “Survey of English Litera- 
ture” proudly call themselves “The Gang 
in Bungalow 108.” With them, there are 
indeed nothing but individual differ- 
ences. They are sophomores or postgrad- 
uates or state college students, enrolled 
in this lower-division course. Some are 
veterans who have spent years abroad. 
There is a drama critic who is a profes- 
sional reviewer of plays. There is a drama 
major just over from Russia. There are 


Japanese and Chinese students. There is - 


a transfer from the University of Ver- 
mont, sometimes a little at a loss in a 
class so frankly cosmopolitan. There are 
two music majors—pretty girls, who can 
sing but who cannot think. There are 
workers with Spanish and Italian back- 
grounds. And all these enrolled in a 
course corresponding to one at the Uni- 
versity of California with a specified 
preparation and curriculum require- 
ments. 

I should have spent years merely get- 
ting ready for such a class. Now I have to 
work within one semester. First, their 
tests and papers. Their penmanship has 
deteriorated, their spelling is highly in- 
dividualized. So I have them copy from 
the blackboard fair, large lettering, accu- 
rate spelling, and very clear, definite 
statements. I grade on the appearance of 
the papers: on margins, capitalizations 
within titles, italicizing, spacing. I begin 
to associate students with their work— 
bright and responsive faces, smiles flash- 
ing with humor, courtesy or lack of cour- 
tesy, all in company with regular at- 
tendance, close attention, comprehension 
of the assignments. 

As I learn to know these different indi- 
viduals from their tests and their talks in 
class, I begin to assign special subjects, 
first to be given orally and then to be 
written about in research papers. I ex- 
plain the value of the documented paper: 


a paper furnishing information or evi- 
dence, such evidence best placed in con- 
text, footnotes, or bibliography. As the 
semester proceeds, I am able to find more 


and more subjects that interest special 


people—research about the haiku for a 
Japanese student, about the lyric and ode 
for a music major, Eisenstein’s effect of 
montage in Milton’s Paradise Lost for the 
drama major from Russia. 

These people truly belong to the 
Bungalow; they are children of the town 
with their cars parked on Monroe Ave- 
nue and their tickets to the theater and 
to radio broadcasts. Nearly all of them 
have been blithely certain of the symbols 
of English literature: a surrealistic design 
of dragon, courtier, a red-haired queen in 
ruff and pearls, a plump bourgeois some- 
thing like Pepys, and an English diet 
consisting mainly of potatoes. They are 
skeptical about accepting Ariel; they 
may admit a Caliban. They are not ready 
to include a Gainsborough beauty; nor 
Bernard Shaw; nor the young queen of 
England, Elizabeth II, with her real in- 
tegrity and charm. 

But so far I think that I have won a 
Fabian victory. The prettiest girl in the 


class as chairman has brought about a | 


kind of co-operation. Sergei, the drama 
major, has made them realize the advan- 
tages of profundity when it is combined 
with wit and good will. The reviewer of 
plays has contrasted for them very hap- 
pily the old drama and the new—Ben 
Jonson and Congreve seen against T. S. 
Eliot and Tennessee Williams. The Uni- 
versity of Vermont man has demonstrat- 
ed the authentic quality of the square 
dance and of the American ballad so that 
English verse forms live again. The prod- 
igy in the class is reading all of Spenser’s 
The Faerie Queene. Why? Because the 
near-impossibility of the project has 
lured him on. The student from Japan 
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not-only has tried his hand at the haiku 
but has come to lecture to my English I 
class about oriental impressionism. His 
friend, who sits near him and admires 
him, is reading about the King James 
translation of the Bible from Lafcadio 
Hearn’s A ppreciations. And all those who 
have struggled with spelling and sentence 
structure have at last turned in papers 
meticulously written with an idea or two 
and with references that do them credit. 

They speak to me now when they meet 
me on the campus, as we pass through 
the quadrangles where the slate-colored 
pigeons alight, or near the Student Union 
where fuchsias and azaleas are bowing, 
wet with rain. Yes, they speak, and they 
look half-happy, half-abashed. For all 
elements have become reconciled; they 
have effected a compromise. They have 
conferred and have chosen a gift—a book 
—and have bestowed it upon me. They 
have not gone all the way; they would 
not choose Bernard Shaw. The book is 
their symbol of an England now fairly 
dear to them but an England with 
tongue-in-cheek. It is William Make- 
peace Thackeray’s The Rose and the 
Ring. 

The most dramatic good-will gesture 
was the bringing of a tape-recording ma- 
chine by a proud owner and the playing- 
back of the voices heared during a reci- 
tation hour. It was just the kind of gra- 
tuitous act acceptable to this heterogene- 
ous group because the members were 
able to judge the quality of their own and 
of the others’ contributions so that a 
free spirit of friendly criticism was excit- 
ed. Then, too, if the teacher’s voice is 
heard, and if it is distinctive or particu- 
larly well modulated, the class is con- 
scious of another value—that of the ar- 
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tist—in their own instructor. This results 
in more pride and confidence in class di- 
rection. 

With such endearing manifestoes, I go 
foward to the most difficult situation 
that I encounter in my classes—the 
bringing-together of age levels—so that 
the impressiveness of the mature men 
and women who are enrolled will not lie 
teo heavily upon the élan of the eighteen- 
year-olds. Sometimes I wish that I did 
not respond so readily to the call of the 
wild. For it is the hint of wildness that 
gives grace to the young. But, for all 
their troubled rebellions, I notice that 
they find a sense of release, too, in the 
thoughtful, wise veteran—an ex-sergeant 
—of my English I class who leads them 
along paths of appreciation, who pays me 
the compliment of following my assign- 
ments carefully, whether they be from 
Hayakawa’s Semantics or from references 
to grammar. His co-operation inspires 
the younger ones; their uncertainty 
touches him. So that when he goes to the ~ 
speaker’s desk, moving in his honest, 
somehow confiding way, we are prepared 
for a signal reward of teaching and of 
learning: a recitation perfectly prepared 
—ideas grasped by a noble and mature 
mind, a realization of the others with 
their needs and insecurities, the giving of 
important specific instances that proceed 
to the powerful induction. 

Such a response from even one student 
makes me believe delightedly in three- 
dimensional teaching: the concern with 
subject matter, group, and individual. 
Such a response restores to me some re- 
assurance—that there may be at least a 
memory of ideas given with integrity, 
leading the way to an education that goes 
on with the progress of the years. 
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INTRODUCING THE RESEARCH PA- 
PER THROUGH LITERATURE 


Objectives freshmen composition instruc- 
tors have most difficulty in attaining when 
they teach the library or research paper are 
(1) stimulating and keeping alive the stu- 
dent’s interest in research; (2) diminishing 
the incidence of mistaken, distorted conclu- 
sions and unconscious plagiarism; and (3) 
insuring both intelligent and original synthe- 
sis of the information obtained from the 
sources. To meet these objectives, I make 
intensive use of selected material from the 
literature anthology. I have found my pro- 
gram to be both efficient and simple to ad- 
minister, while at the same time it fills in all 
the sloughs of despond that dishearten so 
many freshmen. 

Though there is no need to enumerate all 
the problems that must be surmounted if the 
project is to be successful, one of the most 
challenging is to get the student to work out 
his own organization, for time and again, as 
we know, he mechanically follows the or- 
ganization of one of his sources supple- 
mented with new material from other 
sources. Another worry is that erroneous in- 
formation will slip through unchallenged. 
Equally difficult to detect are the student’s 
misuse of sources, misinterpretation of con- 
tent, and distortion of information because 
of failure to understand the bias of the au- 
thor or the context. Such mistakes undoubt- 
edly escape the notice of the instructor un- 
less he carefully checks through everything 
in the student’s bibliography. Even wrong 
pagination in footnotes can be detected only 
by careful examination of sources, for the 
root of the errors is not in the form of the 
footnotes or bibliographical entries but in 
the use of sources. Though some students 
may escape this Charybdis, they often suc- 
cumb to Scylla, ending up not with a re- 
search paper but a pastiche, one paragraph 


drawn from one source, the next section 
lifted from another source, etc. If the result 
is not a series of quotations, it is a series of 
paraphrases, albeit well ibidem-ed. And al- 
ways haunting the instructor is the specter 
of plagiarism. 

Using a suitable literary work—a short 
story, novel, play, biographical or historical 
sketch, or even a long narrative poem—as a 
source of information not only meets the 
above difficulties but also gives me the 
chance todirect and check, the activity of my 
students. Not only are they relieved of the 
temptation to consult a student file for a re- 
search paper, but they are also forced to be 
accurate, to synthesize their information, to 
organize their subject matter, and to appre- 
ciate the value of the research project. 

Almost every anthology has two or three 
literary works that can be used successfully. 
If not, there are always paper-bound books. 
A story I have employed, for example, with 
profit is Thomas Mann’s “Disorder and 
Early Sorrow,” available in the Pocket Book 
edition of short stories as well as in the 
Gordon-Tate “House of Fiction.” Since cul- 
tural, political, and economic conditions are 
referred to many times in the story, this por- 
trait of the Germany of the Weimar Repub- 
lic provides facts useful for a short research 
paper. 

The students are advised to read the story 
not only as literature but also as a social doc- 
ument recording the world and times of pre- 
Hitler Germany. Not only should the stu- 
dents think about the various expository 
papers that could be based on the material 
in the story but they also should take notes 
on their reading, either recording all the 
facts that they feel are important or select- 
ing only those that are related to a particu- 
lar topic. 

The next class period begins with an ex- 
amination of the story as an example of fic- 
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tion. But following the literary exegesis 
comes a discussion of the facts that provide 
the warp for the woof of fiction. Seeing that 
the bits of information gleaned from the 
story can be grouped in various ways, the 
students soon are more than willing to sweep 
to numerous generalizations. Those inter- 
ested in economic or political problems are 
then free to dismiss material that com- 
mands the attention of those interested in 
social problems. 

Each student then selects from the facts 
available in this one source those pieces of 
information that he can use in a short paper. 
Five hundred words is a good length for this 
first paper. As the student is to use only the 
one source, the instructor is easily able to 
check the accuracy of information, quota- 
tions, and pagination of footnotes. The stu- 
dent is free to concentrate on organization 
and composition, for the mechanics of foot- 
noting offer little trouble. And because “‘Dis- 
order and Early Sorrow,” or for that matter 
any other suitable story, play, or sketch, is 
also a fountainhead of information, almost 
every student is able in the course of the 
discussion to find something that interests 
him. In my classes, for example, where I 
have used this story as an introduction to 
the research paper, I have received com- 
mendable themes on such subjects as serv- 
ants, family life, economic problems facing 
the middle class, and post-World War I in- 
flation in Germany. 

In no instance can a student lean on his 
source for the over-all organization of his 
material. He has to select what he needs and 
organize it as he best can. The paper will not 
be a paraphrase or a pastiche, but a synthe- 
sis, the culmination of creative, original, and 
disciplined thinking. 

As soon as possible the instructor should 
return to the students the first set of papers 
having only the selected literary work for its 
source. At this time it is profitable to discuss 
form and content, for, since the source of in- 
formation is familiar to everyone, students 
profit from class discussion of papers illus- 
trating either excellent and striking use of 
material or unsuccessful handling of the 
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content, as evidenced by unwarranted con- 
clusions, errors in fact, and distortion. 

For the next assignment students work in 
the library looking for sources in books and 
magazines that will tell them more about 
their chosen topic. It might prove advan- 
tageous at this point to put a few books on 
reserve or have students themselves place on 
reserve books and magazines containing im- 
portant information. At the next class meet- 
ing, pool the various sources in a common 
bibliography and call for reports on the con- 
tents of the articles. The discussion of what 
the students have collected will give them 
needed information; the bibliography now 
available to all will enable them to read 
further in those sources that might be help- 
ful. 

Having students share bibliography and 
information from the various sources en- 
courages them not only to respect the intel- 
lectual efforts of fellow class members but 
also to examine the quality of the sources. 
Familiar by this time with the first source, 
the students can compare the information it 
contains with that which they find in their 
newly found sources. 

A second paper is the next major assign- 
ment. I have had best results when the sec- 
ond paper is relatively short, limited to 
1,200-1,500 words. Even though students 
may be interested in a topic at first, they 
soon find the tedium of a long paper an ex- 
cuse for careless work. There will be time 
enough in other classes for longer library and 
research papers. Furthermore, the problems 
of sources, organization, and form can be 
handled more effectively when the paper is 
short. Also when papers must stay within a 
certain length, students avoid the elaborate 
paraphrases of sources or the patchwork 
quilt of quotations. The class, as a result of 
its labor, has a series of papers that together 
constitute a reasonably complete picture of 
the world and times of the literary work. 

But now to turn to one of the most impor- 
tant results of this approach and to stifle the 
cries of “disorder and early sorrow” from 
those who fear that in the process of securing 
an effective introduction to the freshman re- 
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search paper literature has been prostituted 
to the role of a handmaiden for a pedantic 
archivist. To make sure that the student 
does not assume that creative writing is 
merely an inefficient servant of exposition, I 
give full attention at the outset to the lit- 
erary work. Only when all the literary prob- 
lems have been resolved do I use it as a 
source for an expository paper. 

The student recognizes, consequently, the 
close relationship between exposition and 
imaginative writing, but he also sees that 
the two have distinct and different func- 
tions. He has before him tangible proof that 
the writer, starting with the world around 
him, creates a situation that involves and 
grows out of that world. The student better 
understands the character of the creative 
process. Upon recognizing the importance to 
creative writers of accurate observation, 
knowledge, intellectual honesty, and aware- 
ness of the social milieu, even a nonliterary 
composition student may well change his 
whole attitude toward literature, especially 
if he considers himself a “realist” who is in- 
terested in “truth” and not the “gloss of 
fiction.” 

WILLIAM W. BLEIFUsS 


WESTMINSTER COLLEGE 
FuLTON, MISSOURI 


STRACHEY’S QUEEN VICTORIA 
AND THE FRESHMAN RE- 
SEARCH PAPER 


The program I have used is based pri- 
marily on the idea that the research paper, 
which comes about two-thirds of the way 
through the year’s course, should be based 
on, and should grow out of, required reading 
done in one book by the whole class earlier in 
the course. The earlier reading may, as in 
this case, be Queen Victoria; it may equally 
well be some other text. The program here 
worked out is not, I suspect, either very new 
or particularly revolutionary- But the fact 
that it is laid out in some detail may prove 
useful to some readers. 

The method followed has been this: 
Sometime toward the middle of the fall term 
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the first assignment is made in Queen Vic- 
toria. It is at the same time announced that 
this book will serve as the source for the re- 
search paper in the following term. (It is as- 
sumed that most of the students will stay 
with the instructor through both terms.) 
The student’s reaction to this announce- 
ment may be expected to be about as apa- 
thetic as usual. He probably has not the 
slightest conception, after all, of what a re- 
search paper is; he usually finds the begin- 
ning chapters of Queen Victoria distasteful 
enough already without thinking of other as- 
signments; and, besides, the paper will not 
be due for months yet. As the reading goes 
on, however, the instructor can point out the 
number of references to, for example, Vis- 
count Escher’s The Girlhood of Queen Vic- 
toria. (The anthology copy of Queen Victoria 
may not have footnotes, but the separate 
edition does.) He can ask the students to 
consider all the entries that Strachey has 
selected and then to state, in a sentence or 
two, what impression of the young Victoria 
he is trying to make by using them. (“SWEET 
LITTLE ROSY WENT BEAUTIFULLY! !”; ““Dear 
Ferdinand came and sat near me and talked 
so dearly and sensibly. I do so love him. 
Dear Augustus sat near me and talked with 
me, and he is also a dear. . .”; “It was our 
last HAPPY HAPPY breakfast with this dear 
Uncle and those dearest beloved cousins, 
whom I do love SO VERY VERY dearly . . .”’; 
etc.) He can ask if Strachey has selected his 
quotations fairly; and the answer has to be 
that, without consulting all the early writ- 
ings of the queen, one cannot tell. Thus, out 
of the discussion, a problem has arisen. 
Someone in class is invited to make it his 
problem, a little later on. Interest in critical 
reading and in the research program devel- 
ops slowly, but in a normal class it is not an 
entirely hopeless task to urge it on. A student 
might observe that Strachey, when he is 
talking about the difficulties between the 
royal family and Palmerston, mentions the 
tension created by the case of Don Pacifico 
and by the arrival in London of General 
Haynau. What does Strachey say about 
Don Pacifico and General Haynau? Very 
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little. But, by consulting contemporary 
newspapers, one can find a great deal about 
both men. One then understands the aptness 
of Strachey’s illustration and appreciates 
the author’s necessarily (for he wanted a 
one-volume life) summary references. So it 
goes. As the reading is continued, members 
of the class, and the instructor, frequently 
take a moment to mention problems with 
which research can profitably be concerned. 

To be emphasized is the fact that mem- 
bers of the class should be on the lookout for 
specific, and limited, subjects. “I would like 
to do something on Stockmar,” one lad 
might say. The instructor points out that 
several people have already done a great 
deal about Stockmar, at least one of them 
(Martin) in five volumes. Stockmar is an in- 
triguing figure, though; something, in a lim~ 
ited way, can be “done” about Stockmar. 
How about “Stockmar’s deft handling of the 
problems created by Leopold’s acceptance 
and rejection of the Greek throne’”’? Such a 
specific and limited subject is eminently 
more satisfactory. 

Now, with Queen Victoria read, the next 
term begins, and the class is ready to start 
work on the research paper. At the first 
meeting of the class, a list of “Subjects for 
the Queen Victoria Research Paper” is 
handed out. The list is made up, for the 
most part, by the instructor; but some of the 
items might possibly be recognized as hav- 
ing grown out of class discussions, and some 
of the items have actually been taken over, 
almost without change, from student sug- 
gestions. All the subjects are either already 
limited or can be broken down into subdivi- 
sions of limited scope; and all of them will 
require searching out primary source mate- 
rial (newspapers, diaries, letters, periodicals, 
etc.). For all the subjects, moreover, there is 
adequate primary source material immedi- 
ately available. (I mention more on this sub- 
ject, below.) Those students who have not 
already picked their subject are asked, 
straightway, to make a choice, and they are 
not permitted to change unless investigation 
shows that textual material is unavailable. 
But by an afternoon in the library and some 
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detailed bibliographical investigations done 
well in advance, an instructor can usually 
guard against the occurrence of such a 
catastrophe. 

The following is a partial but reasonably 
representative list of subjects that might be 
used: 


. Victoria’s Life in the Highlands 

. The Life of the Boy Jones, 1841-44 

. Victoria’s Visit to Paris (1855) 

. Victoria’s Visit to Dublin (1900) 

. Assassination Attempts on Victoria 

. American and British Presses Report As- 
sassination Attempts on Victoria (What 
conclusions are to be drawn, from these 
reports, about changing public attitudes 
toward the Queen?) 

. Ernest, the Brother of Albert 

. A Day in the Life of Royalty: The Wedding 
Day of Victoria and Albert 

. The Great Exhibition of 1851 (Note that 
this subject, like some of the others, is di- 
visible into several projects: What was ex- 
hibited? Popular reaction to the Exhibition? 
Albert’s work with the Exhibition? Etc.) 

. The Don Pacifico Incident 

. General Haynau’s Visit to London 

. The Prince of Wales (“Bertie’’) at Oxford 

. The Queen’s Jubilee Celebration, 1887 

. A Year in the Life of Queen Victoria (Any 
year may be chosen) 

. The Critics Review Queen Victoria 


Of course, with a number of students 
working around the same general problem, 
there will be multiple demands for the same 
texts. Of necessity, therefore, the instructor 
must put on a reserve shelf the letters, the 
journals, and the four or five standard lives 
of Victoria. Also, for this particular project, 
certain additional primary sources ought to 
be generously available in the stacks. Prin- 
cipal among these should be a fairly com- 
plete file of some of the nineteenth-century 
British and American newspapers (the Lon- 
don Times, the Illustrated London News, 
John Bull, and the New York Times are 
most useful; valuable, too, are copies of the 
Annual Register). 

During the first month (twelve or thirteen 
class meetings) of the second term, no extra 
outside assignments ought to be made. All 
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efforts should be concentrated on the re- 
search paper. Class time is given to an expo- 
sition of methods of research, to a close 
study of specimen research papers, to ques- 
tions of correct form in footnoting,! to the 
making-up of tentative outlines, to a talk by 
the librarian about library facilities and the 
location of the library, and to impromptu 
themes and oral reports which indicate the 
precise area of research and progress being 
made. Following the formal presentation of 
these reports, valuable discussions often de- 
velop about little successes or failures in lo- 
cating source material and about texts that 
ought to prove of value to the entire class. 

Sometime in the third week of this first 
month of the new term, and no later than 
the end of the third week, a conference 
should be held with each student. Here the 
final outline is carefully gone over and addi- 
tional textual material is, if necessary, sug- 
gested. At the end of the month, the paper 
is called in. 

The particular advantages of such a pro- 
gram as is here outlined are fairly obvious. 
The gap between the semesters is, to some 
extent, bridged. Coming to their first class in 
the second semester, students know pre- 
cisely (one hopes) what their work is going to 
be for the next month. Some of the more 
ambitious students have already done, be- 
tween terms, some of their general reading. 
Another advantage is that the instructor, in 
this program, feels his usefulness. He knows 
the subject, the bibliography, even the pre- 
cise location of texts; he knows about chap- 


ters in books that would not ordinarily be 


consulted. Not only, therefore, can he be of 
immediate practical assistance to his stu- 
dents, while they are working on their pa- 
pers, but he is also better able to evaluate, I 
would say, the worth of the work handed in 
to him at the end of the project. And, finally 
and most important, this program directs 
the student’s attention to one of the most 
interesting, and legitimate, kinds of re- 
search: research that, because it grows out 
of the reading of a given artistic master- 

’ MLA could materially assist here by revising 
for undergraduate use, their excellent Style Manual. 
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piece, will enrich the experience of reading 
that masterpiece. The instructor ought to 
insist on this point. The present instructor 
did, and he can optimistically report that, 
before the end of the term, at least a few of 
his better students were prepared to agree 
with him. 

RoBert S. HUNTING 
PurRDUE UNIVERSITY 


THE FIRST FOOTNOTE PAPER 


To give the student more practice in re- 
search fundamentals, our course of study in 
English composition calls for a thousand- 
word footnote paper during the first semes- 


ter in preparation for the customary long. 


research paper in the second. Since this short 
paper aims only at having the student read 
analytically and at familiarizing him with 
acknowledging sources, a limited topic 
seemed the logical choice. Six semesters of 
experience reveals that an analysis of critical 
reviews produces excellent results. I use 
book reviews, but the assignment is equally 
adapted to movies and plays. 

Making a survey of critical opinion in- 
volves several steps. The student first reads 
a book from a selected list and writes his 
own critical review of it as a regular theme 
assignment. He then reads the available 
magazine and newspaper reviews with three 
objects in mind: to find out how the book 
was received; to compare the critics’ com- 
ments on such points as the book’s purpose, 
structure, style, and value; and to account 
for any striking differences of opinion he 
encounters. In the finished paper the student 
reports on these findings and re-evaluates 
the book in the light of what he has learned 
from the reviews. 

The choice of this subject was prompted 
by a consideration of what would constitute 
the ideal subject for the first term paper, 
from the point of view of both student and 
instructor. Such a subject would have to 
meet the following requirements: 


FOR MAXIMUM BENEFIT TO THE STUDENT 


1. The subject should be narrow in scope, 
and the source materials should be easily avail- 
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able. The freshman term paper represents an 
artificial situation at best. Why not make it 
more effective as a learning situation by limit- 
ing the subject severely at the outset and by 
choosing a topic for which source materials are 
at hand? The book-review survey enables the 
student to begin purposeful reading at once. 
His bibliography is in the Book Review Digest; 
his sources are in the bound volumes of maga- 
zines permanently kept in the library reference 
room. While floundering is often a necessary 
part of the real research process, the first paper 
can emphasize no more than careful note- 
taking, documentation, and footnoting. 

2. Though narrow, the subject should be 
sufficiently flexible to provide for the varied 
interests of the individual students. 

3. The subject should enable, or perhaps 
even force, the college student to grow on 
several levels and in areas where he is poorly 
informed. 


FROM THE INSTRUCTOR’S POINT OF VIEW 


1. The subject should preferably be one 
which can be assigned to the group as a whole. 
Since students working in a similar field en- 
counter similar problems, class discussion and 
guidance are facilitated. 

2. The subject should lend itself to close 
supervision every step of the way from com- 
piling the preliminary bibliography to listing 
the last reference. I wanted to prevent the 
cut-and-paste type of term paper and its twin, 
the patchwork quilt, with its numerous pas- 
sages quoted literally or only partially para- 
phrased. I wanted also a subject_on which the 
references were familiar to me and to which I 
had ready access in order to estimate whether 
the student had thoroughly covered the field 
and to forestall plagiarism. The fact that book 
reviews are the English instructor’s stock in 
trade makes plagiarism easy for him to spot, 
familiar as he is with the touch of professional 
reviewers and their favorite clichés. Although 
some of the papers submitted to me have been 
poor things, they were the students’ own. 

3. The subject should relate to the field of 
the instructor’s major interest, literature and 
books, to permit the students to benefit from 
his specialized training. 


I begin planning for the term paper the 
second week of classes by distributing a list 
of thirty-five recent novels or thirty-five 
nonfiction books. Often I have students 
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read a book from both lists and choose one 
as the subject for their papers. I intention- 
ally include many provocative and contro- 
versial books on which opinion is sharply 
divided in the hope that the variety of criti- 
cal comment will stimulate the student to 
think for himself. One of the values of the 
project is learning to recognize bias and 
prejudice. 

To help the student read analytically, I 
explain such elements as factual values, 
purpose, theme, characterization, style, and 
tone. Three weeks later I ask for a 500-word 
critical review to include a 150—-200-word 
synopsis of the plot, paragraphs on purpose 
and theme, character, tone, merits and de- 
fects, and the student’s own appraisal. 

I have found the most expeditious way of 
teaching the class to take intelligent, usable 
notes is to assign a précis and to give some 
practice in paraphrasing (the last can be 
done orally in class). Both the précis and the 
paraphrase are invaluable in teaching stu- 
dents what constitutes plagiarism and how 
to avoid it. 

The research manual commonplace that 
a writer must put one note on a card and put 
subject headings on the cards often falls on 
deaf ears. I facilitate the task of labeling ac- 
cording to subject by indicating, or eliciting 
from the class, the most common areas of 
critical comment. Later, I check several 
note cards for each student so that he can 
rewrite those which contain more than one 
point or follow the original too slavishly. 

One of the main advantages of this type 
of assignment is that, at the crucial point 
when the student is ready to write, the in- 
structor can give to the whole group prac- 
tical, specific suggestions for organizing ma- 
terial. If everyone is working on a different 
subject, the instructor can offer only general 
advice about outlining. 

For this first research experience I have 
no compunction about organizing the paper 
for the student. The finished paper should 
contain a synopsis or summary of the book, 
a paragraph generalizing on its reception by 
the critics, followed by four or five para- 
graphs each dealing with reviewers’ opinions 
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on the various phases of the book which 
contributed the subjects headings for the 
note cards. The final paragraph, of course, 
consists of the student’s own verdict. I en- 
courage the students to depart from this 
rigid plan if they feel inspired to do so. 
Sometimes the superior students do; the 
“C’s” are only too glad to have a form to 
follow. 

Through surveying critical opinion, the 
students read a recent book of some sig- 
nificance, become familiar with the book re- 
views, and are introduced to new maga- 
zines. As a result of weighing and evaluating 
a wide range of divergent critical opinion, 
they develop an awareness of bias, slanting, 
and varying editorial policies. Reading book 
reviews, also, helps raise their literary tastes 
and sharpens their critical judgment. Stu- 
dents often report that the reviews have 
changed their original estimate of the book 
and have given them a deeper insight into 
the author’s purpose and achievement. 

Furthermore, my students enjoy reading 
reviews and grow in writing proficiency from 
the discipline of reporting on them. Per- 
sonally I find the critical surveys easy to 
correct, primarily because of the definite 
organizational pattern to which the students 
are held. What is more, I find them interest- 
ing and profitable to read because of the in- 
formation they contain on new books and 
current trends in criticism. 


Marion F. STEWART 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN IN MILWAUKEE 


DISCOVERING THE LIBRARY 


Recently I finished reading a set of fresh- 
man papers that were more satisfying than 
usual. As a preliminary exercise to writing a 
research paper later in the semester, I had 
my classes take a tour of the library, guided 
by the librarian, who explained the Dewey 
Decimal! Classification and the arrangement 
of the books and periodicals in our library. 
As I observed the usual apathy of many of 
the students as they apparently listened, I 
decided right then that observing was not 
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enough; some activity on their part would 
be necessary to make them acquainted with 
the library. Consequently, I made out a 
series of objective questions, based partly on 
the lecture, but involving some more specific 
knowledge of library facilities. These were 
not given as a test—for I knew none could 
pass it—but as an assignment for them to 
work out with accuracy by searching out the 
correct answers for themselves in the library. 

But, discovering that even this did not 
get honest results from individual work, I 
was determined that a// of them should get 
acquainted with the library so that they 
could do research work later independently 
and efficiently. 

Since we were beginning the study of 
paragraph development, I conceived the 
idea of combining library browsing and 
writing. I then made out a series of five 
questions which were to serve as guides for 
their browsing. These five questions were as 
follows: 


1. How have friends of the College helped to 
equip our library? 

2. Which department of the College seems to 
be best supplied with adequate and up-to- 
date material? 

3. What do you find interesting and remarkable 
in the periodical section? 

4. What four or five types of general reference 
material do you think you will find most 
helpful in your college work? 

5. What essential and interesting material do 
you find in the stackroom? 


No other outside assignments were made 
during this browsing period, but we used the 
class periods to study manuscript require- 
ments, paragraph development, topic sen- 
tences, outlining, and effective writing in 
general. To encourage the writing of longer 
paragraphs, I suggested that they write 200- 
300 words in answering each question, using 
the questions to formulate topic sentences, 
and that the themes include as many para- 
graphs as there were questions, in addition 
to the opening and the closing paragraphs. 

Since eighty freshmen were browsing dur- 
ing this assignment, I suggested that each 
begin with the question most interesting to 
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him and take careful notes. I urged them to 
spend at least one hour gathering material in 
answer to each question before outlining 
their notes for paragraph development. 

When I saw that they were becoming 
interested enough to spend much more than 
an hour in browsing, I had them bring their 
notes to class, where we classified them, 
formulated topic sentences, and developed 
paragraphs. 

By thus correlating paragraph study with 
the browsing assignment, we improved both 
the content and the method. I introduced 
certain requirements of a research paper and 
compared the process in this project to that 
of writing a research paper which was to be 
our next unit of work. After the first draft 
was completed, the cutting and revising 
process began. Occasionally a paragraph 
was read to the class for criticism. 

I can best show the results of the project 
by quoting from some of the papers: 

As I took notes in the stackroom I found 
myself time and again deeply involved in some 
old records or articles in some magazine. . . . I 
have never enjoyed myself in a library as I did 
browsing in the stackroom. 

When I first began to browse I thought I 
knew enough about the library and did not need 
to do that “silly” browsing. But after I had 
done only a little, I could see I did not know 
the first thing about a library. 

Although I started out browsing merely as 
an assignment, I soon found I was doing it 
from a point of interest....I am anxious to 
begin using these discoveries as guides for an 
extensive research theme. 

Because of this library experience the 
students began their research papers with 
confidence and completed them in much 
less time than it usually requires for the first 


paper. Mary Lov CHANEY 
Frrenps UNIVERSITY 
Kansas 


STUDENTS’ SELF-SURVEYS 
BROADEN VOCATION 
CHOICES 

Last semester an experimental group of 
Phoenix College freshmen investigated their 
own interests and aptitudes to satisfy the 
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research-theme requirement in their com- 
position course. 

In laying the groundwork for the self- 
analysis research papers, the instructor 
made a careful investigation to learn of ma- 
terials that could be made available to stu- 
dents and to blaze the trail for student in- 
quiry. The College library prepared an ex- 
tensive vocations bibliography, and copies 
of these were mimeographed in the English 
department for each of the students. The 
department of testing services was con- 
tacted to learn of availability and costs of 
aptitude tests to students who desired a re- 
survey of their aptitudes. The counselors 
gave the experimental group permission to 
secure their induction scores in mathe- 
matics, verbal ability, reading, and English 
training. The registrars and counselors in 
the high schools, also, co-operated by re- 
leasing to their former students scores on 
their differential aptitude tests. 

The students were persuaded to feel that 
there could be greater instructor assistance 
and student co-operation within the class 
groups by all of them writing on the same 
topic. Several subjects were suggested and 
considered by the classes, but the self-survey 
of interests and aptitudes topic was an easy 
winner in the popularity polls. 

After the subject was selected the stu- 
dents began the pursuit of their problem by 
examining accepted research style sheets. 
This phase of the study helped to ground 
them in the mechanics of research, and it 
also made them realize that there is more 
than one “right” method to do a meticulous 
task. Out of this phase of the study came the 
following eight-step outline that was used by 
all the students as the backbone of their re- 
search themes: 


1. Statement of the problem 
2. Purpose of the study 
3. Experience and educational background of 
the writer showing the development of his 
interests 
. Procedure and data used 
. Analysis of interests and aptitudes 
. Exploration of possible vocational interests 
. Tentative selection of vocation or vocations 
. Summary 
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Only nine weeks were used in collecting 
the data and putting together the inventory- 
of-self papers. After the first planning and 
sample explorations of data were done in the 
classroom, the classes and the instructor 
used several class hours working in the li- 
brary. This time was given to individual 
assistance for some students and to surveys 
of the demands of several different voca- 
tions by all members of the group. 

Even though all the students used the 
eight-step outline, their reports developed 
variously. No two of the sixty college fresh- 
men writing the reports used the same title. 
Statements of the problem and purpose, 
probably because of the class discussion on 
these topics and certainly because of the 
nature of the study, carried similar ideas. 

Most statements of the problem read like 
the following: “‘On the basis of what I have 
done and what I am able to do what voca- 
tion, or vocations, should I choose?” State- 
ments of purpose usually suggested the rest- 
lessness of youth “to arrive,” to economize 
in time and money, and a desire to see them- 
selves objectively. No one stated that his 
purpose was to fulfil the freshman composi- 
tion requirement, although this was indi- 
cated later by a few students when they 
were asked to evaluate the project anony- 
mously. 

Educational backgrounds, less varied 
than student home and work environments 
but closely related, pointed up individual 
interests through curricular choices and 
elective subjects. Location of homes, hob- 
bies, and work experiences further extended 
the interest lists. These interests, coupled 
with the aptitude strengths shown from the 
test data, supplied the basis for the voca- 
tional self-surveys. 

A “job chart” listing vocations in ten 

‘ areas of interest and aptitudes and com- 
binations of these areas was used then to 
provide the individual lists of vocations 
surveyed by the students.' 

The demands of each of the vocations on 
the lists were examined carefully by the 

1G. Frederick Kuder and Blanche B. Paulson, 


Discovering Your Real Interests (Chicago: Science 
Research Associates, Inc. [228 S. Wabash Ave.]). 
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students through their library reading and 
by interviews with people in the vocations 
where this was possible. Learning the de- 
mands of a given vocation sometimes forti- 
fied the early interests of the students and 
sometimes nullified these interests. The ex- 
ploration of vocations which students felt 
could really hold their interest constituted 
the major portion of the students’ research 
experiences. 

The instructor emphasized and re-em- 
phasized throughout the whole nine-week 
study period that vocational selections 
should usually be considered to be tentative 
selections because people’s ranges of apti- 
tudes and interests may change as they 
mature and gain experience. It was indi- 
cated, also, that these ranges may change as 
one’s physical environment changes and as 
one changes his environment. 

The results of the students’ anonymous 
evaluations showed that forty-seven of the 
sixty people writing the reports felt that 
parents, friends, and others were interested 
enough in these student research efforts to 
read them. Forty-six of the group were en- 
thusiastic about the benefits they received 
from the project. The remaining fourteen 
gave three reasons for their lack of enthusi- 
asm: (1) they objected to a research-theme 
requirement for freshman composition; (2) 
they had covered the same ground previous- 
ly in a manner more to their liking; and (3) 
they desired not to be held to a particular 
research topic. The objections are listed here 
in the order of their greatest frequency. 

In answer to the question “Was the time 
allowed for this research adequate?” fifty 
made affirmative answers. Eight felt they 
should have had more time. 

Six positive educational values are ap- 
parent in this type of study project: (1) stu- 
dents see an application of data obtained 
through many tedious hours of high school 
and college testing and pretesting; (2) com- 
munication lines to the counselors are 
opened; (3) the project provides maximum 
personal contact between students and in- 
structor; (4) it provides the mechanics for 
intergroup use of data and experiences with 
instructor sanction; (5) the mental therapy 
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of broadening an individual’s vocational 
span through his becoming cognizant of his 
strengths is provided; and (6) the pursuit of 
a problem that is interesting and worth 
while is intrinsically valuable. Almost 80 per 
cent of the freshman composition students 
participating indicated that they felt this 
value. 

RayMonp C. EMERY 


CurricuLuM COORDINATOR 
PHOENIx Union HiGH SCHOOL AND 
PHOENIX COLLEGE 


THE PROFILE—ONE ANSWER TO 
THE TERM PAPER PROBLEM 


Most of the elements that made up my 
freshman English course—the number of 
students, the proportion of boys to girls, the 
amount of material covered, etc.—were 
variables, but one factor was constant. The 
nadir of my morale came always at the same 
time: the evening on which I glanced over 
the term papers. Elaborate promises made 
in the opening paragraphs were utterly ig- 
nored thereafter; sections for which no ac- 
knowledgment was necessary were carefully 
documented, while passages in need of refer- 
ences stood in serene disregard of footnotes. 
Psuedo-sentences, errors which had almost 
disappeared from the March themes, had 
infiltrated the term papers in dismaying 
numbers. Withal, even a casual survey re- 
vealed that the papers represented a great 
deal of hard work. Between effort and result 
yawned a wide gulf, one to be contemplated 
no less glumly because it had been seen the 
year before. 

But from the gloom of 1951’s research 
papers emerged an idea that made the read- 
ing of 1952’s papers a cheerful, even an ex- 
citing, experience. The transformation was 
bought at a price—a price many teachers 
may regard as too high and one which I 
must confess has stirred a few qualms in me 
and may yet lead me to consign the whole 
project to the wastebasket. But the fact re- 
mains that 1952’s term papers were aston- 
ishingly good. 

The project is rooted in the suspicion 
that to the freshman the term paper is too 
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weighty a burden. The task of finding a suit- 
able subject, limiting it, preparing a bibliog- 
raphy, doing the necessary research, organ- 
izing the material, writing the paper, and 
aligning it with the newly met conventions 
of the research paper lays on the beginning 
collegian an overheavy burden under which 
he stumbles and falls. Perhaps he might 
carry forward his paper successfully if some 
means were devised for relieving him of part 
of the burden—say the job of basic organiza- 
tion. He could then devote himself to the 
bibliography, the research, the composition, 
and the mechanics of the paper. Working 
from a “prefabricated” outline, he should 
prepare a superior term paper. 

That was the thinking, at any rate, that 
led me to distribute three mimeographed 
sheets to my 1952 freshman class. On the 
first sheet was a list of names: Abraham 
Lincoln, Sir Philip Sidney, Sir Thomas 
More, Robert E. Lee, Odysseus, Winston 
Churchill, Thomas Jefferson, Pericles, Louis 
IX, Aeneas, Benjamin Franklin. These were 
figures, an appended note explained, who 
fulfilled to a pre-eminent degree the Western 
norms of intelligence, courage, justice, tem- 
perance, and humility. Choosing any one of 
these figures, the student was asked to write 
a profile in which he estimated his subject at 
any three normative points. (The restriction 
to three criteria was intended to hold the 
papers to moderate length. Actually, most 
papers ran to ten or twelve typewritten 
pages—close to my expectations.) On the 
two other sheets this partial outline was 
provided: 


THESIS: 
man. 
I. (Statement of purpose.) X fulfills the 

Western ideal of an excellent human being. 

A. Greek thinkers designated four marks 
of the high-quality human being: in- 
telligence, courage, justice, temper- 
ance. 

. The Romans ratified the four cardinal 
virtues of the Greeks as criteria for 
etimating worth. 

. Christianity accepted the four cardinal 
virtues but added a fifth: humility. 

. That X fulfils the Western ideal of in- 
telligence, courage, justice, temper- 


represents an excellent Western 
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ance, and humility is shown by what 
he did, what he said, and by what 
others said about him. 
. X was intelligent. 
A. He showed intelligence by what he 
did. 
B. He showed intelligence by what he 
said. 
C. Other people remarked upon his in- 
telligence. 
. X was courageous. 
A. He showed courage by what he did. 
B. He showed courage by what he said. 
C. Other people remarked upon his cour- 
age. 
. X was just. 
A. He showed his sense of justice by what 
he did. 
B. He showed his sense of justice by what 
he said. 
C. Other people remarked upon his sense 
of justice. 
. X was temperate. 
A. He showed temperance by what he did. 
B. He showed temperance by what he 
said. 
C. Other people remarked upon his tem- 
perance. 
. X was humble. 
A. He showed humility by what he did. 
B. He showed humility by what he said. 
C. Other people remarked upon his hu- 
mility. 
. (Conclusion.) Because he fulfils Western 
culture’s five basic norms, X represents an 
excellent human being. 


Some of the advantages of the project 
made themselves evident almost at once. 
Instead of being plunged into the many- 
tiered depths of a university library with its 
wide range of research apparatus, the stu- 
dent was led into a small roped-off area well 
suited to his modest paper and his modest 
research experience. He became acquainted 
with the card catalogue, the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, the Americana, the Dictionary of 
National Biography, Who’s Who, Reader’s 
Guide, and the Essay and General Literature 
Index. These few but important works pro- 
vided the novice-scholar with a little pool of 
research in which he could paddle about 
competently for a while before being thrown 
into the same deep pool in which the Ph.D.’s 
swim. 
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The restricted area in which the student 
did his research and worked out his paper 
gave a second advantage. When students 
came to me for conferences, we arrived far 
more readily at a basis for discussion and 
evaluation than we did when a pre-engineer- 
ing student came with some difficulty on 
electrodeposition or when a prenursing stu- 
dent looked hopefully to me to untie some 
knotty phase of materia medica. Moreover, 
I found that under the new dispensation I 
could assess the biographical and note-tak- 
ing work of the student with a reasonable 
degree of confidence. 

The third advantage was perhaps the 
most important of all: preparing the profile 
stirred the freshmen to do some definite and 
valuable thinking beyond that occasioned 
by the term papers of previous years. An 
Iowa boy found in Robert E. Lee not only a 
subject for a term paper but an ideal. 

“T always knew,” he remarked, “that Lee 
was a good man, but now I’m finding ouc 
that he was a wonderful man; and, best of 
all, I’m finding out exactly what was won- 
derful about him.” 

A coed confessed that she’d picked up 
some worth-while ideas for evaluating pro- 
spective husbands. Before writing her paper 
on Sir Philip Sidney, she’d been using the 
doesn’t-smoke-doesn’t-swear-doesn’t-drink 
yardstick. 

I should not conclude, however, without 
reiterating some misgivings about the pro- 
file project. Although the proportion of A 
papers that I received was delightfully ridic- 
ulous, I am uneasily aware that superior 
papers obtained by means of a “canned” 
outline may be too dearly bought. At the 
present time I am casting about for some 
way to compensate for the organizational 
training lost in the method. Perhaps there 
isn’t any way, and the thing to do is to go 
back to the old-style term papers. But I 
can’t quite get over the fact that 1952’s term 
papers were remarkably good. And I’m 
eager to see other teachers make the experi- 
ment and weigh the results. 


Josern A. ROGERS 
St. Louis UNIVERSITY 
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The adverb sure disturbs us. Both sure 
and surely are of an ancient and honorable 
line, over five centuries old, and in their 
early history moved equally in aristocratic 
circles. Today, however, things are different. 
Surely, still the aristocrat, hobnobs with the 
bluebloods among the crystal, while sure 
hangs around with the boys in the back 
room. However, sure is a good mixer and 
also gets around with the black-tie crowd. 
Thus we are disturbed: we find it hard to 
appraise his social standing. 

To be more specific, we English teachers 
tend to feel uncomfortable when we hear the 
adverb sure in the middle of a sentence; it 
sounds perilously close to Substandard. 
Likewise we tend to feel uneasy when we 
hear surely by itself, for it sounds bookish 
and overformal in many situations. Just 
what is Standard English usage with respect 
to these two adverbs? 

Our authorities are not in accord. In the 
Sterling A. Leonard study, Current English 
Usage (1932), these two sentences in the list 
of linguists’ ratings were classified as “‘dis- 
putable”’: 


133. Will you go? Sure. 
176. It sure was good to see Uncle Charles. 


The first of these, being higher on the list, 
was considered the more acceptable. The 
term “disputable” means that both are in 
the middle territory between Standard and 
Substandard English; and such usages, Pro- 
fessor Leonard maintained, should be ac- 
cepted in marking themes by average stu- 


Margaret M. Bryant, chairman, Harold B. 
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Harlen M. Adams. 
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dents. In Robert C. Pooley’s Teaching Eng- 
lish Usage (1946) we read: “But today, while 
it [sure as an adverb] is exceedingly common 
in popular speech, it is almost entirely ex- 
cluded from polite conversation and careful 
writing.” In the American College Dictionary 
(1947) the adverb sure is given two restric- 
tive labels. It is labeled “Colloq.” in the 
sense of surely, undoubtedly, or certainly, 
and “U.S. Colloq.” in the sense of inevitably 
or without fail. Webster’s New Collegiate Dic- 
tionary (1949) likewise has two listings. No 
label is given to sure in the sense of surely, 
infallibly, really; we may presume then that 
the editors consider this to be Standard Eng- 
lish usage. The second listing, with the sense 
of undoubtedly, indeed, carries the label 
“Now Slang” and offers this unenlightening 
comment: “used as an intensive esp. in re- 
plies and statements.” In Porter Perrin’s 
Writer’s Guide (1950), one of our most trust- 
worthy handbooks, we read that sure as an 
adverb is “slangy colloquial.” And so on. 
What we have here is a can of worms. And 
what we need is evidence. 

Limited evidence has just become avail- 
able from a survey of word usage conducted 
during the last twelve months in the Air 
Command and Staff School of the USAF. 
This survey was based on a questionnaire of 
fifty sentences, six of which contained an 
adverbial sure or surely. The officers whose 
answers were used in the tabulation of re- 
sults all fulfilled two qualifications: (1) their 
ranks were from captain to colonel inclusive; 
(2) their education included a minimum of 
four years of college. They were both regular 
Air Force officers and reservists recently re- 
called to active duty from civilian life, and 
they came from all sections of the United 
States. 
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The way in which the survey was con- 
ducted can be easily seen from these direc- 
tions, which were read to every group of par- 
ticipants: “This is a brief listening survey of 
word usage. It is not an examination. Im- 
agine yourself attending an informal party 
at the Officers Club. As you are enjoying 
yourself, you hear fragments of conversation 
coming from the near-by tables. In the sur- 
vey which follows, these fragments of con- 
versation will be presented to you orally. 
After you hear each one, write a plus on your 
answer sheet if it is a sentence that you 
might normally and comfortably use in con- 
versation with your friends in this situation. 
Write a zero if it is a sentence that you would 
avoid using in conversation with your 
friends in this situation. . . . The sentences 
will be read rapidly. Write down your im- 
mediate impression, plus or zero, without 
pausing to deliberate.” The hiatus above is 
simply a repetition of instructions. Follow- 
ing these directions, four sample sentences 
were given, time was allowed for questions, 
and then the questionnaire was adminis- 
tered. 

After the results were in, those who did 
not meet the two qualifications were elimi- 
nated from the count. There remained 519 
officers who might be considered as a fair 
sampling of Standard English speakers. 
These 519 officers gave the following answers 
to the sure-surely sentences: 


Plus Zero 

424 95 1. Macsurely did a fine job of navi- 
gating yesterday. 

. He sure worked hard on his prob- 
lem. 
75 3. Sure I'll help you. 

150 4. Will go fishing with you? Sure. 

163 5. It was surely good of him to let 
us go. 

. It was sure good of them to wait 
for us. 


196 


274 


How shall we interpret these figures? It 
may be enlightening to borrow the arbitrary 
method used by Sterling A. Leonard. Items 
approved by at least 75 per cent of his ques- 
tionees Leonard called “established,” that 
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is, Standard English. Items disapproved by 
more than 75 per cent he called “illiterate,” 
that is, Substandard English. Those in be- 
tween he termed “disputable.” Seventy-five 
per cent of 519 is 389. 

According to this figure we may regard 
sentences 1 and 3 as Standard English: 


1. Mac surely did a fine job of navigating 
yesterday. 
3. Sure I'll help you. 


The other four are “disputable.” None of 
the sentences is “‘illiterate’”’ or Substandard. 

A cautionary reminder may be pertinent 
here. The situation described in the direc- 
tions was informal and involved the spoken, 
not the written, language. Hence whatever 
conclusions we draw from the data will ap- 
ply to the informal use of spoken English 
only. Furthermore, the questionnaire tech- 
nique is open to criticism. For example, 
what a person thinks he would say and what 
he actually says may be two different things. 
Hence the evidence must be regarded with 
circumspection, and our conclusions should 
be provisional and tentative. 

What implications do these findings on 
sure and surely have for the English teacher? 
There are two that seem inevitable. (1) In 
the light of the evident divided usage be- 
tween sure and surely, we can safely dis- 
regard the shrill insistence of some textbooks 
on surely, always surely, come hell or high 
water. (2) We all will probably agree that 
one’s choice between the two adverbs is de- 
termined by the nature and the formality of 
the occasion. Then, we need to teach social 
sensitivity in the use of language. This can 
be done by providing many occasions, varied 
and lifelike, in which the student can prac- 
tice his communication skills and in which 
he can exercise judgment in word selection, 
adjusting his language (e.g., the choice of 
sure or surely) to the requirements of the 
particular occasion. 


CAPTAIN NoRMAN C. STAGEBERG 


Arr COMMAND AND STAFF SCHOOL 
MAXWELL AFB, ALABAMA 
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COLLEGE ENGLISH AND THE NCTE HAVE MOVED! 


A relocation of the joint office has been imminent for some time. A fire 
on February 7 made an immediate move necessary. The present quarters 
are at 8110 South Halsted Street, Chicago 20. All communications for 
the English Journal, the National Council of Teachers of English, and 
College English and all subscriptions for Elementary English should be 
sent to this address. There has, of course, been some interruption of 
work, with consequent delays in service. No business records were lost 
except a small file of work in progress used by several people and necessari- 
ly kept on a desk. Except for two or three pamphlet publications, business 


is now proceeding as usual. 


GENERAL EDUCATION IN SCHOOL 
and College, a 142-page committee report by 
members of the faculties of Andover, Exeter, 
Lawrenceville, Harvard, Yale, and Prince- 
ton, published recently by the Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, is likely to be a topic of profes- 
sional conversation for some time to come. 
In one sense it is a minority report, since 
public high schools were not represented on 
the committee and since the records stadied 
were only of 344 students, all young men, 
graduates of the three preparatory schools 
who attend the three universities sponsoring 
the report, surely a selective group of the 
nation’s youth. Nevertheless, although the 
report is based upon the existing situations 
in only six institutions, it deals with funda- 
mental issues of education throughout the 
country, and it makes a major contribution 
in that it codifies the frailties we all know to 
exist and proposes a specific and concerted 
program of action. 

Of major concern to the committee were 
the problems of integration between high 
school and college teaching, and it finds 
three major weaknesses in the current pat- 
tern: duplication of course content in the 
senior school and freshman college years; 
important gaps in the student’s training and 


About Education 


intellectual experience; and failure to arouse 


his interest and challenge his initiative. - 


From this situation the superior student suf- 
fers the most, for he is not challenged to do 
better work and rarely works up to his ca- 
pacity. 

In the sections devoted to English lan- 
guage and literature, the report states flatly 
that ‘the responsibility for training in the 


- use of the English language is a joint and 


continuing responsibility of the school and 
college.” Nevertheless, it continues, “a 
sound foundation must and can be given in 
the schools. Elementary courses in language 
skills do not belong in the college. Until 
ways can be found to bring secondary school 
students to an adequate level of competence 
in such skills, higher education in America 
cannot do its proper work.” And, it con- 
tinues, ‘‘as long as training in English is 
relegated solely to a single department and 
separate courses, even sensational advances 
in the efficiency of English teachers could 
not cure the widespread weakness of our stu- 
dents in reading and writing.” Two basic 
principles are stressed. The first is that 
“training in language is the English teach- 
er’s first task because verbal skills are cen- 
tral to the curriculum as a whole’; the sec- 
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ond, that “‘there is no area of learning which 
is more clearly everybody’s responsibility.” 
As to literature, the committee would pre- 
serve its traditional place in the program 
“by making its study a part of general edu- 
cation, in unbroken sequence through sec- 
ondary school and the first year of college.” 
For the general student, ‘‘the first objective 
is not knowledge about books, authors, pe- 
riods, styles, and literary history; it is direct, 
immediate experience of good books, a deep- 
ened personal response, emotional as well as 
intellectual, to a writer’s vision of life.’’ In 
the view of the committee, the chronological 
approach, concentrating on not too many 
key figures studied in the context of their 
time and in relation to each other, consti- 
tutes more effective education than the more 
usual organization of school courses today 
by types. 

The extensive discussion of these and 
other points should be read in its entirety. 
There is also an important section on mo- 
tivation and the problem of enlisting the 
student’s interest and giving him a more 
vivid sense of the meaning and value of his 
education, and there is the final, most con- 
troversial feature of the report, its recom- 
mendation of a co-ordinated seven-year 
program of carefully planned acceleration 
for the able and mature student. 


THE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT OF 
Indiana University is tackling on home ter- 
ritory the problem of better integration be- 
tween high school and college teaching. Re- 
cently the department invited all high school 
English teachers in the state of Indiana to 
meet with the members of its staff at a two- 
day conference on the university campus. 
In addition to informal meetings where high 
school teachers could talk with the college 
teachers of their former students, two series 
of panel discussions on various problems in 
the teaching of the language arts were par- 
ticipated in jointly by teachers at both 
levels of instruction. Sample topics included 
were: “Ends and Means in ‘Composition’ ’’; 
“Assigning, Marking, Correcting, and Grad- 
ing Themes”; “Teaching Grammar Today”’; 
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“Reading for Meaning’; “English and/or 
American Literature in the High Schools”; 
and “Shakespeare for High School Stu- 
dents.” More than 170 teachers from 66 
schools attended, and the conference was 
voted such a success that the dates for a 
second one have already been set, Novem- 
ber 6-7. Professor James A. Work was chair- 
man. 


FOR BRIEF DESCRIPTIONS OF AR- 
ticulation programs between high schools 
and colleges in other states, consult the De- 
cember Bulletin of the CCCC. Ten of these 
are reported upon in the supplement to the 
report of Workshop 12. This issue of the 
Bulletin is devoted entirely to the Workshop 
Reports of the 1952 Conference held at 
Cleveland. 


THE FACULTY OF BROWN UNIVER- 
sity for the past several years has been ex- 
amining its curriculum and seeking to find 
ways to improve it. Next fall a new plan will 
go into effect, limited, however, to volun- 
teers from the top half of the freshman and 
sophomore classes. These students will not 
attend regular lectures nor make use of text- 
books. “They will spend their time tracking 
down ideas, read some of the best classics 


_and the best of the scholarly commentaries.” 


The emphasis will be on analyzing, not 
memorizing. The English department is 
planning a course called “The American 
Dream and American Individualism.” Stu- 
dents will trace these ideas through the nov- 
els of Hawthorne, Melville, Henry James, 
and Faulkner and will then go on to study 
the books and criticisms of scholars. 


RUTGERS UNIVERSITY IS THIS 
year initiating a new kind of scholarship 
project to encourage young men with crea- 
tive ability to develop it “‘within the frame- 
work of a liberal arts education.”’ An annual 
competition in art, music, and English has 
been instituted among seniors of New Jersey 
preparatory and high schools with a full-tui- 
tion scholarship offered as a prize in each 
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division. Candidates for the English award 
must submit an original composition, either 
poetry or prose, fiction or nonfiction, of not 
less than 1,000 words and not more than 
3,000 on a subject approved by his teacher 
of English. The scholarships will be tenable 
for a full, four-year college course if the re- 
cipient maintains a satisfactory academic 
standing and continues to show creative 
promise. 


SPECIFIC EVIDENCE THAT SU- 
perior high school graduates shy away from 
teaching is presented in the annual report of 
the Educational Testing Service at Prince- 
ton, New Jersey. At the request of the 
armed services, the Testing Service adminis- 
tered the draft-deferment tests to young 
men of military age in college. In 1951-52 
the bureau gave more than 400,000 tests as 
part of its Selective Service College Qualifi- 
cation Test program. About 150 items were 
included in the test, half were verbal, requir- 
ing an understanding of relations among 
words, the other half quantitative, calling 
for arithmetical reasoning. Now these tests 
have been analyzed in several different 
ways, and the results in each case disclosed 
that students in education—those men who 
were preparing to be teachers—did worse on 
the tests than any other groups of students. 
This confirms the findings of earlier studies 
that colleges of teacher education are not 
attracting men students who can score as 
high on tests of either a verbal or a quantita- 
tive nature as students in the liberal arts or 
professional fields and underlines the im- 
plicit dangers for public education. 


SHAKESPEARE’S “ROMAN-GRECO 
Chronicles” will be produced this summer at 
Antioch College, at which last summer the 
complete repertoire of the English history 
plays were given. This season the following 
plays will be produced in the order men- 
tioned: Troilus and Cressida, Coriolanus, 
Pericles, Titus Andronicus, Julius Caesar, 
and Antony and Cleopaira. For further infor- 
mation address the college at Yellow 
Springs, Ohio. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS SET 
of the 1619 quarto series of Shakespeare’s 
plays has just been completed by the gift 
of a copy of The Merry Wives of Windsor. 
This is the only complete set in the Mid- 
west; the others in the country are on the 
east and west coasts. 


THE HAMILTON COLLEGE LIBRARY 
has undertaken a new kind of encourage- 
ment-to-reading project. A self-service, hon- 
or-system bookshop, believed to be the first 
of its kind in an American college, has been 
set up where students may browse at will 
and pay for their purchases in an open cash 
box. The shop is arranged like a comfortable 
reading room, and about 150 volumes in re- 
print editions are displayed at one time. 
These include both nonfiction and classical 
titles in the 25-65-cent range. The purpose 
is to provide good literature cheaply in good 
surroundings. The idea might be adopted by 
teachers who recognize the value of class- 
room libraries. 


TWO NEW COURSES, “TELEVISION 
Writing” and “Television Programming and 
Production,” are now being offered by the 
department of speech, St. Louis University, 
to help meet the need for trained personnel 
in new television stations in the St. Louis 
area. 


A NEW COURSE IN READING IM- 
provement is being offered by the depart- 
ment of speech, Long Island University. It 
is aimed at improving skills in connection 
with ability to concentrate, retention of ma- 
terial read, reading for detail, reading rap- 
idly, and sifting the relative importance of 
ideas and details. 


IN “LITERATURE BY SLIDE RULE” 
(Saturday Review, February 14), Stephen E. 
Fitzgerald takes to task the “readability 
boys and their word-counting machines” 
who, he thinks, are going too far. He points 
out that a clear idea may be expressed in a 
rather long form and that a thought capable 
of brief expression may be both unclear and 
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incorrect! He also points out that talking 
and writing are quite different forms of com- 
munication and gives amusing examples to 
prove that “it is a total nom sequitur to as- 
sume that the same words, shorn of their 
physical, face-to-face orientation, can com- 
municate as well from the printed page.” 
Moreover, he says, if we avoid long words, 
complex words and foreign words, we shall 
avoid some of the best known words in the 
English language. And, finally, he raises the 
question of how it happens that some of the 
most efficient and communicative language 
in the world, in terms of its impact—works 
of such men as Locke, Adam Smith, Darwin, 
Freud, Veblen, Dewey—should be so com- 
plex. Could it be because they had some- 
thing to say? (For similar arguments see the 
February issue of College English.) 


INDISPENSABLE TO SPECIALISTS 
and generally useful to all other teachers of 
literature will be the first annual Yearbook of 
Com parative and General Literature just pub- 
lished by the University of North Carolina 
Studies in Comparative Literature in col- 
laboration with the Comparative Literature 
Committees of the National Council of 
Teachers of English and the Modern Lan- 
guage Association. The editor is W. P. 
Friederich, University of North Carolina; 
associate editor, Horst Frenz, Indiana Uni- 
versity. The contents justify its motto, ‘a 
clearing house, a rallying point, a source of 
information and strength.” Major articles 
include “A Glance at Comparative Litera- 
ture,” by Henri Peyre; “Teaching the Hu- 
manities,” by Fred Millett; “World Litera- 
ture Today,” by Henry W. Wells; and “A 
Guide for Comparative Literature,” by 
Chariton Laird. Other sections contain cle- 
scriptions of comparative literature depart- 
ments in eight American universities, re- 
views of ten recent translations from other 
literatures, and a bibliography of compara- 
tive literature, 1949-1951. Price $3.00. A 
25 per cent discount will be given to mem- 
bers of the NCTE and MLA. Address orders 
to F. E. Coenen, Box 537, Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina. 
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“WHICH TEXT SHALL I CHOOSE FOR 
American Literature?” is the title of a 25- 
page mimeographed pamphlet by Ben W. 
Fuson, Park College, Parkville, Missouri. 
It provides a descriptive and statistical 
comparison of currently available survey 
anthologies and reprint series in American 
literature. Copies may be secured from the 
author at $0.50 each, three for $1.00, or ten 
for $2.50. 


THAT LISTENING IS A SKILL WHICH 
can be taught is the conclusion of Charles E. 
Irvin, of Michigan State College, in a Janu- 
ary School Review article based upon his 
Doctor’s thesis. In connection with the lec- 
ture meetings of a college freshman course 
in the four language-arts skills, eighteen 
units of instruction in listening skills were 
given over a school quarter. Half of the 
twelve hundred students tested before and 
after the quarter were given this help, and 
the other “control” half were not. Those 
receiving the instruction did so much better 
that there is not more than one chance in a 
hundred that the difference in scores could 
be due to some chance factor. Men did 
better than women. Time of day seemed 
to make no difference. 


“REMEDIAL READING TODAY,” BY 
Arthur Traxler, in the School Review for 
January is based upon a survey of research 
and a recent questionnaire distributed by 
the National Association of Remedial 
Teachers. (1) The whole child—physical, 
emotional, social—is now considered in 
planning his remedial work. Reading is 
recognized as a central phase of education, 
related to all the rest. Although so complex 
an act as to involve all the readers’ powers, 
it is considered analyzable. Emotional 
connections of reading are especially em- 
phasized. (2) Each school needs a develop- 
mental program, in which all teachers co- 
operate; a corrective program, in which 
all participate but in which a specially 
trained person leads; and a remedial pro- 
gram, which ordinarily means some sort of 
reading clinic for the disabled readers. (3) 
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Corrective and remedial reading are fre- 
quently given an hour in the daily program. 
Understanding the individual is sought by 
tests, interest inventories, and any other 
available means. So far as possible pressure 
is taken off the reading period. Comprehen- 
sion and word attack rather than the me- 
chanics of the reading process get most 
attention. A wide range of materials is 
available and used. Bright students who 
do not read as well as their mental abilities 

_ show they should are given as much help 
as the slower ones who do not achieve up to 
grade expectation. (4) Controversial issues: 
the importance of cerebral dominance—e.g., 
left-handedness—and the necessity or value 
of “gadgets.” 


“GREAT DEBATES IN AMERICAN 
Education,” by William Van Til, is a major 
feature of the January Journal of the NEA. 
Van Til thinks that debates are a sign of 
group health, even though some may attack 
Van Til’s pet ideas. Some of the headings: 
“Modern vs. Traditional” ; “Child-centered 
vs. Personal-Social”; “Forge vs. Mirror” 
(working toward democracy as we see it or 
inculcating the ideals of the local patrons). 
Incidentally he defines indoctrination as 
“the imposition of a fixed answer to a con- 
troversial issue on which informed minds 
are divided.” It is important for the public 
not to get just one side of such a debate, 
especially a pessimistic view. 


“THE ATTACKS ON UNESCO” FEA- 
ture the January issue of Strengthening De- 
mocracy, published by the Board of Educa- 
tion of New York City for teachers in its sys- 
tem. Itpoints out that some attacks are based 
upon misunderstanding and some on bad 
motives. In both cases the best defense is 
to inform the public of the purposes and 
activities of UNESCO. 

The same magazine carries a Herblock 
cartoon asking whether we could not make 
more progress by pressing for democracy 
than by fighting communism. 


THE LOS ANGELES SCHOOL BOARD, 
by formal resolution, has banned from the 
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city schools all materials and teaching 
about the United Nations, terming 
UNESCO a propaganda agency for “the 
one-world fallacy.” In opposition to just 
such actions the California Library Asso- 
ciation, with significant courage, has passed 
a resolution favoring “the teaching of 
UNESCO in the public schools of Cali- 
fornia and opposing the censorship or 
elimination of books and materials on sub- 
jects relating to UNESCO and world 
understanding from classrooms and li- 
braries of all types.” “Those who attack 
UNESCO and the ideals for which it 
stands,” states the resolution, “are un- 
wittingly suppressing the very freedoms 
they propose to protect.” At the other side 
of the United States, on January 27, the New 
York City Board of Education sponsored an 
all-day conference of the Junior UNESCO 
Clubs on “The Role of the United States 
in the World Community.” 


WORTH KNOWING IS THAT FREE 
material on the United Nations is available 
from the Curriculum Laboratory of the 
University of Connecticut at Storrs. 


A SYMPATHETIC OUTSIDER’S OB- 
jective and trenchant observations on 
United States methods of education appear 
in the February Adlantic Monthly. John 
Garrett, headmaster of the Grammar 
School, Bristol, England, as a Smith-Mundt 
Fellow in Education has spent a year visit- 
ing our schools throughout the country. He 
admires warmly “our buoyant belief in 
education” and “the eager experimentation, 
and the astonishing vitality which char- 
acterize the American scene in schools and 
universities alike,” but, in honest doubt, 
he raises the question “Do American 
Schools. Educate?” He was particularly 
struck by the emphasis placed on “the 
ideal of commonness.” As a result, he thinks, 
the slower children have a fairer chance in 
the United States, but a far greater num- 
ber of clever and intellectually able children 
have a better deal in the United Kingdom. 
He has been much surprised by our com- 
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parative indifference concerning the educa- 
tion of the gifted child. He agrees that 
there must be equality of opportunity re- 
gardless of the parents’ ability to pay, but 
he thinks that, if education is to guarantee 
that the best quality of leadership shall be 
available for the service of the state, it 
would be a more profitable ideal to set 
about making this the century of the un- 
common child and to plan how to increase 
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their number. Taken altogether, he notes 
our strengths and weaknesses in a friendly 
fashion, with interesting comparisons to 
the situation in Britain, and concludes 
with a strong statement that “the con- 
sideration which must override all others 
in both our countries” is the recruitment 
“of men and women of ability and virtue” 
as teachers. Any school is as good as its 
staff. 


About Literature 


WILLIAM EMPSON RECENTLY CAST 
aside his preoccupation with the seven 
ambiguities and the structure of complex 
words to contribute a fascinating and 
brilliant piece of Shakespearean criticism 
to the winter Sewanee Review. Under the 
title, “Hamlet, When New,” Empson takes 
his turn at trying to explain that enigmatic 
gentleman. He first remarks dryly that 
Hamlet didn’t become a problem until the 
end of the eighteenth century, that even 
Dr. Johnson wrote of him as if he were no 
problem at all, and that the play could 
hardly have held the stage for two hundred 
years with the audience not knowing what 
it was all about. The real problem, he thinks, 
concerns its first audience. What did Hamlet 
mean to it? Empson points out that the 
revenge plays which had gone out of fashion 
became popular again about 1587, and he 
thinks Shakespeare was given the assign- 
ment to take Kyd’s old play on Hamlet and 
rewrite it in such a way that the audience 
wouldn’t laugh at it. (Such an assignment 
would be something like taking a 1905 movie 
script and rewriting it to be produced with 
cinerama techniques.) Empson thinks that 
what the first audience came to see was 
whether the Globe could revamp the old 
favorite without making it absurd. He 
then goes on to describe what he thinks 
went on in Shakespeare’s mind as he tackled 
this problem and explains the Hamlet we 
know as the product of the way Shakespeare 
worked it out. Empson gives a close analysis, 
too long to summarize here (indeed, a second 
instalment is to appear in the spring 


Sewanee), but, for example, he points out 
that Hamlet’s delay must have seemed 
very “lifelike” to that first audience, be- 
cause a play about a prince who brought 
disaster by failing to make up his mind 
“was bound to ring straight on the nerves 
of his audience” with Essex at that very 
time refusing to make a decision in public 
and Elizabeth using vacillation as a regu- 
lar instrument of policy. In general, Emp- 
son’s method is to show throughout that it 
was by making the play thrillingly lifelike 
and profound that Shakespeare kept his 
audience from laughing. 


EMPSON, WHO HAS RECENTLY RE- 
turned to London from Peking National 
University, will shortly come to America 
to spend the summer as a teaching fellow 
at the School of Letters, Indiana Uni- 
versity. He will add distinction to dis- 
tinguished company. Stephen Spender will 
be there discussing Rilke’s poetry and 
Cleanth Brooks and Robert Lowell the 
seventeenth-century lyric; Philip Rahv 
will head a group which will consider the 
criticism of Coleridge, Arnold, and Eliot; 
and Alfred Kazin and Irving Howe will con- 
sider modern fiction. There will also be a 
language-literature seminar to be given 
jointly with the Linguistic Institute. For 
further information address: Richard Hud- 
son, Director of the School of Letters, 
Bloomington, Indiana. 


ANOTHER EXCELLENT AND USE- 
ful piece of Shakespearean criticism is 
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Patrick Crutwell’s “A Reading of the 
Sonnets” in the winter Hudson Review. He 
takes them to be autobiographical and shows 
how they move from the simple to the com- 
plex both in content and in language. He 
thinks the impetus for their writing came 
from an episode in Shakespeare’s life in 
which he came into some sort of contact 
with the world of elegance and aristocracy, 
and Crutwell’s reading of the sonnets is 
an examination of this experience. He finds 
that the sonnets both record and represent 
the crisis in Shakespeare’s life, a crisis, 
“which was personal, amorous, social, 
touched his professional career, involved 
his art, and forced him to change his style.” 
During this crisis Shakespeare grew up, 
emotionally as a person, artistically as a 
craftsman. His style changes from a use 
of language that is superficial and decora- 
tive to one that is organic and profound. 
In the final analysis the sonnets become 
Shakespeare’s “own micro-cosmic repro- 
duction of the crisis in his age.” 


TEACHERS WHO HAVE SEARCHED 
for biographical material concerning John 
Steinbeck and found only scattered and 
miscellaneous items will be glad to see his 
autobiographical essay in the New York 
Times (February 1) in the special supple- 
ment commemorating the three hundredth 
anniversary of the founding of the city of 
New York. It is written from the point of 
view of how he became a New Yorker but 
covers a period of almost thirty years and 
many diverse experiences. 


WORLD LITERATURE TEACHERS 
and students will find useful and interesting 
three new international periodicals. 
diogenes, a quarterly review of philosophy 
and humanistic studies, describes itself as 
“a forum of contemporary thought which 
cuts through specialized techniques and 
vocabularies to present a synthesis of the 
world’s most advanced thinking in many 
fields.” It will appear in English, French, 
German, and Spanish editions. The Anglo- 
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American edition is sponsored by Interna- 
tional Publications, Inc., under a grant of 
the Ford Foundation. The first issue in- 
cludes “Poetry in Europe, 1900-1950,” 
by C. M. Bowra; “Lessons from History,” 
by Gilbert Murray; and “Animal Com- 
munication and Human Language,” by 
Emile Benvenisti. Address: Paragon Mail- 
ing Service, 347 Adams Street, Brooklyn, 
New York. $2.75 a year. 

Atlante is a new quarterly review for those 
interested in Spanish- and Portuguese- 
speaking countries. The first issue includes 
an article on “Latin America and Teaching” 
and the “Poetry of Jorge Guillén.” Address: 
Hispanic and Luso-Brazilian Councils, 2 
Belgrave Square, London, S.W. 1. 

Réalités, “the most beautiful magazine 
in the world,” founded not long after the 
liberation of Paris by a group of young 
editors as a new forum for the best Euro- 
pean writers, artists, and photographers, is 
now available in an English-language edi- 
tion. Fourteen issues, $12.50. . Address: 
55 West Forty-second Street, New York. 


“WRITING IN DENMARK” (LONDON 
Times Literary Supplement, January 16) 
provides an excellent survey of the works of 
contemporary Danish authors and the 
titles which are available in English. As in 
France, the German occupation has left its 
mark upon current Danish literature, and 
the older writers still dominate the literary 
scene. Two opposing trends are noticeable, 
one toward the naturalistic, the other 
toward the fantastic, fairy world of Hans 
Christian Andersen, whose influence is 
still strong. Andersen fused reality with 
dreams, and contemporary Danish fiction 
still retains this essentially Danish char- 
acteristic. What gives Danish literature its 
unique position in contemporary European 
literature, however, is the fact that “al- 
though it is tinged with melancholy and 
gentle despair, it is also intensely humane 
and full of an eagerness for life.”” Apropos, we 
note that the American Modern Library 
has recently added to its list two works of 
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a writer very influential in Denmark today, 
Isak Dinesen (Baroness Karen Blixen). 
They are Seven Gothic Tales and Out df 
Africa. Also the Saturday Review reports 
that a water-borne mobile library has been 
organized in Denmark to supply fishermen 
and farm workers on the many small 
coastal islands. The speedboat is equipped 
with some five hundred books and carries a 
trained librarian to advise library users. 


THE FORD FOUNDATION LAST FALL 
subsidized a TV workshop to the sum of 
$2,000,000 to help raise the cultural level 
of TV programs. Teachers fortunate enough 
to have access to television on Sunday 
afternoon will have seen the Foundation’s 
weekly hour and a half program, “Omni- 
bus.” Although better than most TV pro- 
grams, “Omnibus” has been less creative 
than some had hoped, seduced by artiness 
rather than enriched by art, but has been 
so successful that it has also seduced five 
sponsors, so that the show is now self- 
supporting, and most of the $2,000,000 
can now be directed toward further experi- 
mentation. The Ford Foundation, in the 
two years it has been in high gear, has en- 
couraged many diverse projects, all in the 
interest of human welfare. An informative 
over-all picture of its activities is given by 
Robert Bendiner in the New York Times 
Magazine (February 1). 


“OUR TOWN AND THE GOLDEN 
Veil,” by Winfield Townley Scott, in the 
winter Virginia Quarterly Review is a highly 
appreciative analysis of the technique of 
the play. The golden haze of nostalgia bi- 
sects the stage, with the past on one side 
and the present on the other, both visible to 
the audience and to the stage manager. In 
detail it is realistic depiction of the every- 
day life of ordinary people; the design of 
the whole play brings the larger force of 
time into consciousness. Through its sim- 
plicity, its frank admission that this is art, 
not life, it makes the specific picture of 
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Grover’s Corners call up our own experi- 
ences and achieves universality. The poign- 
ancy is due to our awareness of the present 
as well as of the scene being played. (Is this 
not fully true only if one has read the play 
or is seeing it for the second time?) There is 
more, especially for the reader who delights 
in literary comparisons and tracing of pos- 
sible sources. 

The same magazine carries ‘““A Lost Lady 
and The Professor’s House,” by John Hinz, 
who warmly defends the art of Willa 
Cather, especially in the little-esteemed 
Professor's House. 


“THE HARLEM OF LANGSTON 
Hughes’ Poetry,” by Arthur P. Davis, in 
Phylon for the fourth quarter of 1952 is an 
analysis of the moods of Harlem from 1926, 
when Hughes published his first book, The 
Weary Blues, to 1951 and his Montage of a 
Dream Deferred. The first book reveals the 
Harlem of the cabaret era, when whites from 
below 125th Street were a source of reve- 
nue and the Harlemites, like the visitors, 
were feverishly seeking thrills—because life 
was so drab, though they did not know their 
own motives. After the crash of 1929 Harlem 
became simply and plainly brutal; even war 
was welcome, because it brought better 
times. Now Harlem is frustrated; it can see 
the social situation much more clearly than 
in the twenties and is not distracted by the 
superficial gaiety; it is tense and moody. 
This shifting of outlook and attitude and 
Hughes’s own growing insight into his 
people are reflected faithfully in the succes- 
sive volumes. 


DUE TO A CLERICAL ERROR, THE 
name of William C. Green, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, was omitted 
from the report of the College Section nom- 
inating committee as published in the Feb- 
ruary College English. His name should be 
substituted for that of Gerald E. Bentley, 
Princeton University. Correct ballots will 
be mailed in May. 
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New 
Teaching 


MINIMUM ESSENTIALS FOR GOOD 
WRITING. By A. L. Watker, K. G. 
Huntress, R. B. OrLovicn, and B. MILts. 
Heath. Pp. xii+369. 


The title fails to report the full scope of the 
book, which has four sets of minimum essen- 
tials: good writing, mechanics, effective reading, 
and effective speaking. Mechanics are included 
in good writing by reference but are developed 
in a separate chapter. Errors are judged by the 
criteria of “clarity and correctness’’: ““The only 
errors that you musi avoid are those that con- 
fuse your meaning and those that the educated 
public identifies and condemns.” Unfortunately, 
students of usage will often wonder who this 
educated public includes. The book’s greatest 
weakness is that it substitutes the most widely 
and strongly held convictions of an English staff 
for the information about usage built up over 
the last thirty years and more. 

On the side of composition proper, the per- 
formance is much better. Over two hundred 
pages are devoted to getting students under 
way and explaining basic techniques in various 
kinds of writing. The explanations are direct, 
fuller than usual, and well exemplified by stu- 
dent writing. Most teachers probably agree that 
the first and hardest job is to a student 
that he has something interesting to and can 
learn to organize and present his material inter- 
estingly. If a book can persuade, this one will. 

For the rest, there are good chapters on the 
library, the research paper, reading, and speak- 
ing, plus an appendix on the business letter. 
Obviously the book is designed for use in a 
course in either communication or composition. 


GEorGE P. Faust 
UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 


THE STORY OF ENGLISH. By Marto Pet. 

Lippincott. Pp. 381. 

In AAUP Bulletin, XXXYV (1949), 615, Pro- 
fessor Robert B. Heilman states: “I have known 
of one very large and popular course in biologi- 
cal science which was contemptuously de- 
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scribed ...as the ‘ain’t-nature-wonderful’ 
course. As the name makes beautifully clear, a 
low-grade audience, instead of being made to 
learn scientific principle, was being gratified by 
the illusion of mastering a field; yet all it was 
doing was being charmed at isolated tidbits of 
spectacular information like so many happy 
seals in the zoo, snapping up the wonderful 
little fishes thrown by the keeper.” 

Substitute “book” for “course” and “lan- 
guage”’ for “biological science’ and “nature,” 
and you have here an excellent dessription of 
the book under review. Pei gives the lay public 
what it wants, not what it needs. In so doing, he 
caters to our folklore in such unjustified notions 
as these: that “‘written language”’ exists on the 
same level and has the same importance as 
“spoken language” (chaps. ii, sec. 10, and iii, 
sec. 2); that language undergoes “corruption” 
and the like (p. 110; chap. ii, secs. 2, 3, and 6); 
that “civilized’’ languages do not deserve the 
same treatment as “primitive” languages (pp. 
140-41); and that the structure of a language 
lies primarily in its vocabulary (passim). For 
serious, accurate, reliable information on Eng- 
lish, the reader will still turn to Jespersen, 
Baugh, Fries, and Marckwardt. 


Rosert A. HALt, Jr. 
CoRNELL UNIVERSITY 


THE CHIEF PLAYS OF CORNEILLE. 
Translated by Lacy Lockert. Princeton 
University Press. Pp. 387. $5.00. 


Mr. Lockert has done all students of French 
and comparative literature a service by making 
available in flexible English blank verse and in 
one volume Corneille’s most famous tragedies. 
Two, Rodogune and Nicoméde, have not had an 
English translation since the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and one, Cinna, has never before been 
completely translated, Le Cid and Horace 
are the other plays included here. An excellent 
introductory essay on the French classical 
drama and Corneille’s contribution to it pre- 
cede the text. 
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NAKED MASKS: FIVE PLAYS. By Lutct 
PIRANDELLO. Edited by Eric BENTLEY. 
Dutton. Pp. 386. $1.45. 


Between 1916 and his death in 1936, Piran- 
dello authored numerous dramatic works which 
had great success not only in Italy but also 
throughout Europe and in the United States. 
In 1934 he received the Nobel Prize. The plays 
in the volume include two Sicilian folk come- 
dies, two “philosophical comedies,” and a 
tragedy. Bentley contributes an introductory 
commentary, and in an appendix supplies the 
necessary biographical, bibliographical, and 
historical information. 


THE LUSIADS. By Luts Vaz DE CAMOENS. 
A new transation by WILLIAM C. ATKINSON. 
(“The Penguin Classics.”) Pp. 249. $0.65 
(paperback). 


A prose translation of The Lusiads (1572), 
the national epic of Portugal, which narrates 
the maritime adventures of her explorers, of 
which Camoéns was one. 


ESSENTIALS OF EUROPEAN LITERA- 
TURE. By Vincent F. Hopper and 
BERNARD D. N. GREBANIER. (“Baron’s 
Educational Series.”’) Vol. I: EARLY MID- 
DLE AGES TO ROMANTIC MOVE- 
MENT. Pp. 263. $1.50 (paperback). 
Vol. Il: ROMANTIC MOVEMENT TO 
THE PRESENT. Pp. 625. $1.75 (paper- 
back). 


A critical survey designed as a compre- 
hensive guide to Continental literature intend- 
ed primarily for use in courses in general or 


comparative literature. Discusses literary 
modes, movements, and thought patterns and 
provides substantial commentary on major 
works. Each volume has its own index. A third 
volume, forthcoming, is to provide an extensive 
bibliography. 


CONTEMPORARY ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE. By Mark LonGAKER and Epwin C. 
Bottes. Appleton-Century-Crofts. Pp. 526. 
$3.25. 


A useful, readable handbook in which Eng- 
lish poetry, the novel, drama, and miscellaneous 
prose, from 1890 to the present, are discussed 
within topical divisions. Fairly full considera- 
tion of major figures within each division 
generally comes first, followed by briefer men- 
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tion of those writers thought to be of lesser 
importance. (Brisk argument could take place 
about the relative importance of some of the 
authors relegated to one category or another!) 
Helpful bibliographies, both general and on the 
works of individual authors, are included. 
43 illustrations. 


INTRODUCTIONS TO LITERATURE. 
Edited by Bonamy Dosrée. 5 vols. Vol. I: 
THE BEGINNINGS OF ENGLISH LIT- 
ERATURE TO SKELTON, 1509. By 
W. L. Renwick and Haroip Orton. Vol. II: 
THE ENGLISH RENAISSANCE, 1510- 
1688. By V. vE Sora Pinto. Vol. III: 
AUGUSTANS AND ROMANTICS, 1689- 
1830. By H. V. D. Dyson and Joun Butr. 
Vol. IV: THE VICTORIANS AND 
AFTER, 1830-1914. By Epita C. BatHo 
and Bonamy Dosrée. Vol. V: THE PRES- 
ENT AGE, FROM 1914. By Mute. 
$3.00 per volume. Dover Publications. 


The general approach in these volumes is 
neither that of a handbook nor a history. The 
title word “intvoduction” is used in the basic 
sense of introducing those who enjoy reading 
to a wide range of books and authors many of 
whom will be unfamiliar to them. Each volume 
follows the same pattern. The first section pro- 
vides an excellent introduction to the period; 
the major portion of the text is an ably edited, 
critically annotated bibliography of books 
written during the period and recommended 
for reading. Lists of critical works relating to 
the period and covering the most recent scholar- 
ship are included. 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY PLAYS. With 
an Introduction by RIcARDO QUINTANA. 
(“Modern Library Series.””) Random House. 
Pp. 484. $1.25. 


Eight comedies and tragedies representative 
of the period: Cato, Jane Shore, The Conscious 
Lovers, The Beggar’s Opera, The Tragedy of 
Tragedies, The London Merchant, She Stoops To 
Conquer, and The Rivals. 


THE POEMS OF ANDREW MARVELL. 
Edited by Macponatp. (“The 
Muses’ Library.”’) Harvard University Press. 
Pp. 203. $2.50. 

A reprint of Marvell’s Miscellaneous Poems 

(1681) from the Bodleian copy with early 

manuscript emendations and with his verses to 
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Lovelace and two other poems added. Includes 
a brief-introduction and full notes. 


GODWIN AND THE AGE OF TRANSI- 
TION. Edited by A. E. Ropway. (“Life, 
Literature, and Thought Library.’’) Harrap. 
Pp. 228. $2.50. 


An introduction (50 pp.) describes Godwin’s 
background, discusses Godwin’s celebrated 
Enquiry Concerning Political Justice, and com- 
ments on its literary influence. The major por- 
tion of the text consists of a series of selections: 
Part I (25 pp.), selections from the works which 
affected Godwin’s thinking; Part II (117 pp.), 
a shortened text of the Political Enquiry; 
Part III (16 pp.), specimen selections show- 
ing the literary influence of the Enquiry upon 
Shelley, Wordsworth, etc. 


TASTE AND CRITICISM IN THE EIGHT- 
EENTH CENTURY. Edited by H. A. 
Neepuaq. (“Life, Literature, and Thought 
Library.’’) Harrap. Pp. 231. $2.50. 


A selection of texts illustrating the evolution 
of taste and the development of critical theory, 
prefaced by an introduction (50 pp.) which 
gives a bird’s-eye view of movements and 
trends. Notes and bibliography (40 pp.). 


NINETEENTH CENTURY OPINION. 
Compiled and edited by MicHaEL Goopw1n. 
Penguin. Pp. 283. $0.65 (paperback). 


The Nineteenth Century (now the Twentieth 
Century) is a British review in which for more 
than seventy-five years distinguished writers 
have discussed the problems of the day. This 
volume is an anthology of extracts from the 
first fifty volumes (1877-1901), grouped under 
the general titles of “The Social Conscience,” 
“The Emancipation of Women,” “Religious 
Controversy,” “The Public Taste,” “The Idea 
of Government,” and “British Imperialism.” A 
bargain for the student of Victorian thought. 


MACAULAY: PROSE AND POETRY. Se- 
lected by G. M. Younc. (“The Reynard 
Library.””) Harvard University Press. Pp. 
864. $4.75. 

Selected passages from Macaulay’s History 
of England (200 pp.), nine essays, historical, 
literary, and controversial (425 pp.), nine 
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speeches (138 pp.), and poems (60 pp.). In- 
cluded also, and printed for the first time, is 
Macaulay’s note of the proceedings of the 
Privy Council on the occasion of an attempt on 
the life of Queen Victoria. 


NEWS EDITING AND DISPLAY. By 
Cartes H. Brown. Harper’s. Pp. 457. 
$5.00. 


A practical text for basic training in edi- 
torial work on both small-city and large-city 
newspapers, with rather more emphasis on the 
problems of the small-city paper upon which 
most journalism students will start their careers. 
Covers thoroughly all the fundamental tech- 
niques and routine procedures, but the book’s 
most distinguishing chapters are those upon 
fundamental policies and problems, upon judg- 
ing news and its value in attracting and in- 
forming readers, and upon estimating its pos- 
sible impact on their minds. These chapters in 
particular project excellent topics for lively 
and mature classroom discussion. 


FREEDOM OF THE PRESS IN ENGLAND, 
1476-1776. By FREDERICK SEATON SIE- 
BERT. University of Illinois Press. Pp. 411. 
$7.50. 


A scholarly history of the rise and decline 
of government controls in England. It presents 
a condensed interpretation of observable trends 
over a three-hundred-year period and in so 
doing gives perspective to contemporary prob- 
lems in the relationship between press and 
government both in England and in this coun- 
try. An excellent reference book for journalism 
students. 


PERSUASION: A MEANS OF SOCIAL 
CONTROL. By Winston LAMONT BREmM- 
BECK and WILLIAM SMILEY HoweELt. Pren- 
tice-Hall. Pp. 488. $5.25. 


In an age when ideologies are competing on 
the open market and propaganda methods in- 
creasingly exert their pressures upon our 
thinking and our emotions, this new kind of 
textbook for the speech student is worth the 
careful reading it necessitates. The authors 
believe that the ability to persuade depends 
upon a knowledge of human behavior rather 
than a descriptive study of techniques. Their 
approach is inductive, proceeding from an 
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examination of the bases of persuasion in mod- 
ern mass society, then identifying and inter- 
preting its tools, applying persuasion to speak- 
ing, and, finally, evaluating it. Suggestive exer- 
cises at the end of each chapter. 


THE MEANING OF READING. By J. Hoopr- 
ER Wise, J: E. Concteton, ALTon C. 
Morris. 3d ed. Harcourt. Pp. 252. 
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Fifty-one varied selections chosen with 
close reference to the interests and abilities of 
college freshmen. A separately bound exercise 
manual contains five types of exercises: central 
idea, analysis, vocabulary extension, library 
exploration, and topics for talks and themes. 
The two together are designed to help college 
students improve their reading, writing, listen- 
ing, and speaking. 


Nonfiction 


ESSAYS IN MODERN LITERARY CRITI- 
CISM. Edited by Ray B. West, Jr. Rine- 
hart. Pp. 611. 


Ray B. West brings together in this volume 
some forty critical essays, most of them recent, all 
but two by English and American critics. These 
essays are arranged under three heads: “The 
Background of Modern Criticism (Coleridge to 
Irving Babbitt),” “Modern Critical Theory,” 
and “The Practice of Criticism.’”’ The essays in 
the important section on theory are grouped 
under the subheads of function, beliefs, inten- 
tions, technique, ideas and morals, aesthetics, 
history, and psychology. Neither through his in- 
troductions nor through his grouping of essays 
under these headings, however, does West suc- 
ceed in giving a systematic picture of modern 
critical theory. One notes, too, that many of the 
essays grouped under theory might as well be 
regarded as essays in the practice of criticism, 
and vice versa. West’s structure, in other words, 
fails to illuminate. Where almost every essayist 
has mixed purposes, probably the only satisfac- 
tory plan would have been for the editor to 
write a systematic introduction (following the 
arrangement of The Armed Vision by Stanley E. 
Hyman or Theory of Literature by Austin War- 
ren and René Wellek) and then to give the 
essays in simple chronological order. 

Despite an abundance of forceful criticism, 
this volume is a monument to the new Alexan- 
drianism. Here we see how modern critics have 
cut themselves off by an unreadable prose 
(Kenneth Burke, R. P. Blackmur), by a politi- 
cal conservatism so extreme as to be out of tune 
even with a conservative age (T. E. Hulme, 
T. S. Eliot, Ezra Pound, and some of their fol- 
lowers), and by dismissing as irrelevant many 
of the tested values of literature. Thus Allen 
Tate gives it as his purpose to attack “the fal- 


lacy of communication in poetry,” and Mark 
Schorer regrets that “the novel is still read as 
though its content has some value in itself.” 
Though West includes essays by Norman 
Foerster, Edmund Wilson, Lionel Trilling, and 
Malcolm Cowley (all of them unsympathetic 
toward the new Alexandrianism), this is not 
enough to conceal the editor’s commitment, 
made evident in both his selections and his in- 
troductions, to a kind of criticism in which ever 
more refined insights are set down for the delec- 
tation of an ever diminishing circle of readers. 


Gaytorp C. LeRoy 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


EDWARD BENLOWES. By Harotp JENKINS. 
Harvard University Press. Pp. 371. $6.00. 


This is not a pedestrian thesis about an in- 
significant scribbler written to fulfil doctoral 
requirements. Dr. Jenkins writes well, and 
Benlowes is an interesting person. He was 
fourteen when Shakespeare died and lived two 
years after Milton. Thus his life-span encom- 
passed the sunset brilliance of the Elizabethans, 
the bloody strife of the civil war, and the excite- 
ment of the Restoration. He experienced fully 
the life of his age; his intellectuality was vigor- 
ous and versatile; he wrote metaphysical 
poems, one of which, “Theophila,” gave him 
contemporary fame. He had many friends. 
Thomas Fuller was one; Fletcher dedicated his 
Purple Island to him, Quarles his Emblems, 
and Milton was beholden to him for dis- 
criminating criticism. Because Benlowes was 
so much a man of his time, and because the 
author’s careful portraiture shows him as a 
representative figure, the reader is left with a 
feeling of almost contemporary familiarity 
with the seventeenth century. 
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THE CELEBRATED MRS. CENTLIVRE. 
By Joun Witson Bowyer. Duke Univer- 
sity Press. Pp. 267. $4.50. 


Susannah Centlivre was the most prolific 
playwright in England from 1700 to 1722, 
and two of her plays, The Busy Body and The 
Wonder: A Woman Keeps a Secret, “held the 
stage’ down to the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. This is a study of her life, her writings, and 
the stage history of her plays. 


AUGUSTAN SATIRE: INTENTION AND 
IDIOM IN ENGLISH POETRY, 1660- 
1750. By Ian Jack. Oxford University Press. 
Pp. 163. $3.50. 


An important re-examination of the style of 
eight major satirical works: Hudibras, Mac- 
flecknoe, Absalom and Achitophel, The Rape of 
the Lock, Pope’s Moral Essays and Imitations 
of Horace, The Dunciad, and The Vanity of 
Human Wishes. Professor Jack’s thesis is that 
all generalizations about Augustan satire 
which ignore differences of intention and kind 
are likely to be invalid. He points out the rich- 
ness and variety of conception and idiom which 
may be found within what is usually regarded 
as a single poetic mode. Revalued in the light 
of his inquiry, the poems he discusses gain both 
in meaning and in interest. 


VICTORIAN KNIGHT-ERRANT. By LEon 
Howarp. University of California Press. 
Pp. 388. $5.00. 


A study of James Russell Lowell’s early liter- 
ary career in which Howard does for Lowell 
much of what Somerset Maugham does for him- 
self in The Summing Up (and in novelized form 
in Of Human Bondage)—he presents a fascinat- 
ing picture of the intellectual and emotional 
maturing of a talented and very human indi- 
vidual who aspired to be a writer. As a Harvard 
undergraduate Lowell was restless, writing, 
reading, and living with passion and energy, 
yet in his senior year being rusticated to Con- 
cord by the faculty to force him to do his re- 
quired reading! In his twenties he was galloping 
in several directions at once, tilting his lance 
in the great reform movements of the day. In 
his thirties he sweated mightily to systematize 
his critical theories of poetry in preparation 
for his Lowell Institute Lectures. An excellent 
picture of a high-principled young American 
trying to reconcile his thinking with the 
realities of life. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF WILLIAM EL- 
LERY CHANNING. By Rosert LEE 
Patrerson. Bookman Associates. Pp. 298. 
$4.50. 


The first full study to be made of Channing’s 
philosophy, from which it appears he was not 
the “typical Unitarian” he is popularly thought 
to have been but a theologian of originality 
and “an outstanding figure in the history of 
Christian thought.” 


S. WEIR MITCHELL AS A PSYCHIATRIC 
NOVELIST. By Davw M. Ret. Inter- 
national Universities Press. Pp. 207. $3.50. 


Mitchell was a well-known physician and 
pioneer psychiatrist before he became the well- 
known novelist whose Hugh Wynne, Free 
Quaker was a best seller in 1898. His use of 
psychiatric material in his fiction preceded 
today’s flood tide of psychological novels. This 
is a study of his literary achievements. 


THE POETIC APPROACH TO LANGUAGE. 
By V. K. Goxak. Oxford University Press. 
$4.25. 


A professor of English in India here discusses 
the effect of poets’ use of language upon the lan- 
guage itself. There is to be a companion volume 
dealing with the contribution of linguistics to 
the understanding of poetry. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE READER. Bantam 
Books. $0.35. 


Twenty-five pieces from “recent years” of 
Harper’s, running the gamut from the humorous 
essay to “My Daughter Married a Negro” and 
an account from the Japanese point of view of a 
bombing of Tokyo which set very destructive 
fires. Poetry, politics, and even fiction are here 
—a dozen things to tempt any general reader 
who has not already had them in the magazine. 


ERNEST HEMINGWAY. By Youn. 
Rinehart. (“Rinehart Critical Studies.’’) 
$3.00; College ed. (paper), $2.00. 


An original explication, beginning with In 
Our Time and including near the end a digress- 
ing chapter on Huckleberry Finn, “the novel 
that Heminway says modern American writing 
comes from.’’ Young finds a sensitive nature be- 
coming inured to pain and tragedy and finally 
developing the “code”’ of stoical endurance. 
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EARLY AMERICAN WOOD CARVING. By 
Erwin A. CHRISTENSEN. World. $4.00. 


The author is curator of the Index of Ameri- 
can Design and Decorative Arts Collection in 
the National Gallery of Art. He discusses the 
cigar-store Indian, ornamental figures, wood 
portraits, ship figureheads, circus carvings, 
small whittlings, religious carvings, and many 
less familiar things such as various store signs, 
decoys, weathervanes, etc. The range is wide. 
“The forgotten art of America,” he calls it. 
Many of us will wish that it could again take its 
place as a folk art and spare-time hobby—as 
quilting once did for Colonial women. Some 
readers may remember the cigar-store Indian. 
A fascinating book. Ilustrated—partly in color. 
It ties up with C. B. Willard’s article in the 
February English Journal. 


THE SILENT WORLD. By Captain J. Y. 
Cousteau and Freperic Dumas. Harper. 
$4.00. 


Sea stories continue to hold fascination for 
readers. These two men hold the world record 
for deep-sea diving by the use of glass mask and 
aqualung. They write of the beauties and dan- 
gers of the ocean floor at a depth of 306 feet. 
Illustrations—16 in color, 64 in black and white. 
Good. 


THE MAN FROM MAIN STREET: SE- 
LECTED ESSAYS AND OTHER WRIT- 
INGS, 1904-1950. Edited by Harry E. 
MAULE and MELVILLE H. Cane. Random 
House. $3.75. 


Some are chosen from papers unpublished 
before Lewis’ death. Others have been pub- 
lished in magazines. Included are his “Nobel 
Prize Address,” “Letter to Pulitzer Prize Com- 
mittee,” “Seeing Red—on Communism,” “A 
Letter on Religion,” and others. Many concern 
his early memories and writings, his literary 
views and problems, and people and events. 


MARY LINCOLN: BIOGRAPHY OF A 
MARRIAGE. By Rut PAINTER RANDALL. 
Little, Brown. $5.75. 


The author is wife of J. C. Randall, Lincoln 
biographer. In her story of Mrs. Lincoln she 
presents a woman impetuous, shrewish, and er- 
ratic but sincere and devoted to her family. Lin- 
coln also comes to life as a loving father and 
husband. Mary Lincoln had an unfortunate per- 
sonality, but Mrs. Randall feels that she has 
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been unduly maligned. From her letters, from 
her friends, and from her enemies, there were 
signs that most people liked her some of the 
time at least. An interesting feminine study. 


SUCH, SUCH WERE THE JOYS. By GreorcE 
OrwELL. Harcourt. $3.50. 


By the author of 1984. A long account of 
Orwell’s early school days; these were not too — 
happy, and his English private school was not 
admirable. There is an interesting discussion of 
anti-Semitism in Britain, an appraisal of Henry 
Miller, reminiscences, “Looking Back on the 
Spanish War,” and a discussion of his own and 
other writers’ reasons for writing. 


SHAKESPEARE: AN INTRODUCTION. 
By Attarpyce Nicoti. Oxford University 
Press. Pp. 181. 


The heart of this little book is the thirty- 
seven-page chapter on “The Problem of Inter- 
pretation.” Nicoll adopts the eighteenth-cen- 
tury ideas of common sense and nature as the 
explanation of Shakespeare’s position as the 
world’s most universal writer and uses these as 
guides in his later discussion of individual plays. 
He feels that most critics present lopsided inter- 
pretations, not realizing Shakespeare’s capacity 
to see both sides of every issue and to sym- 
pathize with all creatures. 


SHAKESPEARE’S TRAGIC HEROES. By 
Lrry B. CampBELt. Barnes & Noble. Pp. 296. 
$7.50. 


A historical interpretation based largely 
upon investigation of Elizabethan philosophical 
thinking in regard to passion and of the way this 
was related to conceptions of literature and its 
purposes. It transfers the emphasis from the ac- 
tion to the feelings of the characters. Hamlet, 
Othello, Lear, and Macbeth are analyzed in 
detail. 


OLIVER GOLDSMITH. By Wru1aM FREE- 

MAN. Philosophical Library. $4.50. 

A biography making use of all the material 
collected by Percy and used only in part in the 
“Memoir” in the 1801 edition of Goldsmith’s 
works, 


THE INFIRMITIES OF GENIUS. By W. R. 
Bett. Philosophical Library. $4.75. 


Fifteen geniuses are discussed in the light of 
their imperfectly known physical or psychiatric 
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weaknesses. The subtitles of the chapters indi- 
cate the tone of the book: “Shelley: Neurosis 
and Genius’; “Whitman: The Invert Who 
Sought To Redeem Democracy”; “Poe: The 
Oedipus Complex and Genius”; “Burns: Rheu- 
matic Fever and Genius.” 


THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE CRIT- 
IC. By F. O. Marruressen. Selected by 
Joun Racxuirre. Oxford University Press. 
$5.00. 


The title essay is a rather frightening view of 
the critic’s duty to know all important past lit- 
erature, as well as contemporary works other 
than those he reviews, history, science, and the 
life of his time. With all this he must retain the 
power to feel, without which thorough apprecia- 
tion is impossible. Other essays deal with a 
great variety of artists at work and with the 
work of an even larger number of critics. 


COMMON ERRORS IN ENGLISH AND 
HOW TO AVOID THEM. By ALEXANDER 
M. WirHErspoon. Barnes & Noble. Pp. 344. 
$1.25 (paper). 

A clear but puristic—on most points, though 
amazingly liberal on a few—handbook meant 
for the man in the street. The usage items are 
arratiged alphabetically; the guide to spelling 
and that to pronunciation, by the kinds of dif- 
ficulties. } 


DICTIONARY OF WORLD LITERATURE: 
CRITICISM — FORMS — TECHNIQUE. 
Edited by Josern T. Surptey. Philosophical 
Library. 

A new revised edition of a reference work, 
prepared with the assistance of two hundred and 
sixty scholars. 


A TELEVISION POLICY FOR EDUCA- 
TION: PROCEEDINGS OF THE TELE- 
VISION PROGRAMS INSTITUTE, 
APRIL, 1952. Edited by Carro.t S. New- 
som. American Council on Education. Pp. 
266. $3.50. 


The Federal Communications Commission 
has reserved for noncommercial education tele- 
vision stations about one-tenth of the available 
channels, but the present reservation ends on 
June 2, 1953. This conference considered the 
importance of securing these reservations and 
the kinds of programs that may be produced 
locally, by kinescope, or by a national educa- 
tional chain. 
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LOVEJOY’S COLLEGE GUIDE. By Ctar- 
ENCE E. Lovejoy. Simon & Schuster. Pp. 246. 
$2.95. 


This third revision gives capsule information 
on 2,049 American colleges and universities: 
enrolments, degrees, libraries, tuition and fees, 
etc. More informative for a prospective student 
or his adviser than the more elaborate American 
Council on Education volumes. The essential 
spirit or flavor of each institution is not given— 
never could be, objectively. 


DYSARTHRIC SPEECH (SPEECH IN 
CEREBRAL PALSY). By Emm FRoe- 
SCHELS. Expression Co. Pp. 172. $3.75. 

A physician specialist tries to explain simply 
for the benefit of laymen the symptoms and 


treatment of flabby or overtense speech due to 
cerebral lesions. 


IMPROVING READING IN ALL CUR- 
RICULUM AREAS. Compiled and edited 
by Wiruram S. Gray. (“Supplementary 
Educational Monographs,’ No. 76.) Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. Pp. 262. $3.25 
(paper). 


The report of the Fifteenth Annual Reading 
Conference at the University of Chicago is, like 
its predecessors, packed with ideas. It covers 
many topics; adaptation to individual differ- 
ences, reading in the core curriculum, problems 
growing out of differences in subjects of in- 
struction, reading in science, reading in social 
studies, and reading in literature are among the 
important topics treated. Lou La Brant’s 
address, with its refrain of “Wash your own 
dishes,” should be useful to any teacher whose 
colleagues expect her to teach students to read 
science, mathematics, etc. 


EDUCATION AND LIBERTY: THE ROLE 
OF THE SCHOOLS IN A MODERN 
DEMOCRACY. By James CoNANT BRYANT. 
Harvard University Press. Pp. 168. $3.00. 


The President of Harvard, now High Com- 
missioner in Germany, advances controversial 
views. He reiterates his preference for public 
rather than private schools, says that secondary 
schools should be improved and should give 
more opportunity for the brilliant, and declares 
that the four-year colleges should not be in- 
creased in number or size but should devote 
all resources to raising their quality and that 
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all but future professional men and women 
should attend local two-year terminal colleges. 
This summary is unfairly condensed but indi- 
cates the dynamite charge in the book. 


NORTH CAROLINA AUTHORS: A SELEC- 
TIVE HANDBOOK. By a Joint Commtr- 
TEE OF THE NorTH CAROLINA ENGLISH 
TEACHERS ASSOCIATION and the NortTH 
CAROLINA LiBRARY ASSOCIATION. Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Library (Chapel 
Hill). Pp. 136. $1.50 (paper). 

Originally announced as a sort of appendix 
to the state literary map, this collection of biog- 
raphies has grown into quite a volume. It pre- 
sents 160 of the authors “most significant in 
the North Carolina literary scene.” Perhaps a 
score of these have notable national reputa- 
tions. The biographies are well written, and 
those which are not autobiographical offer 
critical comment. 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By ERNEsT 
WEEKLY. With a chapter on American Eng- 
lish by Joun W. CiarK. Pp. 138. $1.50. 


A brief history of the development of the 
language, written apparently for a popular or 
young audience. The American chapter, which 
discusses present American speech chiefly, says 
that our social classes speak more alike than 
do British social classes, and clearly suggests, 
though it does not assert, that our speech is 
inferior. 

INSTRUCTION IN ENGLISH AND 

SPEECH. Board of Education of the City 

of New York. Pp. 206. 


This full report of a survey of the teaching of 
English and speech in New York City high 


schools may well serve as a model for appraising 
instruction. In a careful five-year investigation 
the committee learned—to list only a few recom- 
mendations—that its courses of study need revi- 
sion, special materials for retarded readers were 
in short supply, more writing should be done in 
the English classroom, direct instruction in 
spelling is needed, and the distinction between 
English and speech courses is of questionable 
merit. Valuable for all who have a voice in cur- 


riculum-making. 


ENGLISH FOR ALL AMERICAN YOUTH. 
By Harotp A. ANDERSON. Monograph No. 
4. New York State English Council (16 St. 
John Ave., Binghamton, N.Y.). Pp. 10. 
$0.15. 


A reprint of Dean Anderson’s address given 
at the 1952 Conference of the New York Coun- 
cil. His declaration that English instruction 
must be justified in terms of its contribution to 
human development and to the improvement of 
democratic living is explained in terms of objec- 
tives exemplified in various areas of the lan- 
guage arts. Lucid and persuasive. 


THE UNITED NATIONS, UNESCO, AND 
AMERICAN SCHOOLS. Education Poli- 
cies Commission (1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C.). Pp. 8. Free. 


This pamphlet takes notice of the recent at- 
tacks against a number of school systems which 
include instruction about the UN and UNESCO 
in their curriculums. The unanimous opinion of 
Commission members is that it is highly de- 
sirable that Americans be taught the purposes, 
structures, strengths, and shortcomings of the 
UN and its agencies. 


Fiction and Poetry 


Archibald MacLeish, Bernard DeVoto, and Ralph Ellison are winners of the 
fourth annual National Book Awards for “the most distinguished books of 
poetry, nonfiction and fiction written by American authors and published in 
1952.” MacLeish and DeVoto already well-known and popular authors had 
published Collected Poems and The Course of Empire during the year. Ralph 
Ellison, a young Negro, had written his first novel, an unusual book, The In- 
visible Man. It is more human than racial. It is a brutal, complex, symbolic, 
involved study of American life. Ellison is cited by the judges in these words: 
“With a positive exuberance of narrative gifts, he has broken away from the con- 
ventions and patterns of the tight ‘well made’ novel. Mr. Ellison has had the 
courage to take many literary risks and he has succeeded with them.’’ The choice 
in fiction is already controversial. (What about The Old Man and the Sea?) 
To read The Invisible Man is quite an experience but a doubtful pleasure. 
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THE STONES OF THE HOUSE. By Tueo- 
DORE Morrison. Viking. $3.50. 


A picture of a college community and the 
hopes and trials of an acting president. Andy 
wants to do good to everybody—although he 
quotes, ““‘What good does it do to do good?” He 
wants the faculty to have a chance to live; he 
wants them to be influential and stimulating in 
the classroom and on the campus. He wants a 
fine library. He makes a speaking tour to rouse 
the alumni to do something for the college. 
Andy means so well—his ideas are freely ex- 
pressed. The irony of the human comedy is well 
presented. Should be of particular interest to 
educators. For many years the author has been 
teacher of creative writing at Harvard and di- 
rector of the Bread Loaf Writers Conference. 


THE BATTLE OF BALTINGLASS. By Law- 
RENCE Ear . Knopf. $3.00. 


The scene is Ireland. The post office job had 
been in the Cook family for eighty years. When 
Aunt Kate grew too old to work, she and the 
villagers assumed that her niece would continue 
as postmistress. When a man with political in- 
fluence was given the job, the villagers organ- 
ized resistance. The repercussions were felt all 
over Ireland and in high places. Factual, ironi- 
cal, hilarious. Justice wor. 


NEW WORLD WRITING: SECOND MEN- 
TOR SELECTION. New American Library. 
$0.50. 


Contents: sixteen short stories, some are ex- 
cerpts from novels; six critical articles, a short 
play, and a group of poems. Contributors from 
the British Isles, France, Italy, Denmark, Po- 
land, Greece, India, Pakistan, Trinidad, and the 
Philippines. Dylan Thomas, Norman Mailer, 
James Jones, Seldon Rudman, W. H. Auden, 
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and Henry Miller are represented. Charles A. 
Fenton writes interestingly of Hemingway’s 
apprenticeship as reporter on the Kansas City 
Star. 


BEST SHORT STORIES OF JACK LON- 
DON. Garden City Books. $1.49. 


Twenty-one tales of adventure in the Far 
North, the South Seas, and the West. Typical 
vivid action stories by an old favorite. 


A BRIGHTER SUN. By Samuet SEtvon. 


The author was born of East Indian parents 
in Trinidad, the scene of this story. The young 
hero, an Indian, has become confused: there are 
Indians, Negroes, and Chinese, and, in 1939, 
refugees and American troops were coming in. 
But Tiger (hero) says it looks to him as though 
the residents should “think of we as a whole, 
living in one country, fighting for we rights.” 
It is a touching first novel skilfully portraying a 
quality of native life with a question concerning 
the future. Both scene and author make it dif- 
ferent. 


NEW DIRECTIONS: PROSE AND PO- 
ETRY, Vol. XIV. New Directions Books. Pp. 
408. $5.00. 


An annual exhibition gallery of new and 
divergent trends in contemporary letters. Well- 
known and new writers are represented. There 
are poetry translations from the modern Greek, 
Japanese, and other languages; a novel by 
André Gide. The summing-up of his beliefs 
about education in a democracy by Robert 
Maynard Hutchins is of special interest. The 
new, the stimulating, and the unusual in prose 
and poetry are here. Short notes on contribu- 
tors. 
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form Mey idea: Thirty Essays for College Study 
‘and by’ Wi Bloomfield 


Here in a collection of thirty essays, Pro- 
fessors Bloomfield and Robbins present 
both a study of the literary form most 
closely allied to composition assignments 
and an introduction to academic expe- 
rience through the variety of the subject 
matter covered in the essays themselves. 
(See the listing below of authors in- 
cluded.) Each essay is accompanied by 


E. W. Robbins 


a short biographical sketch of the au- 
thor; notes explaining terms not avail- 
able in standard college dictionaries; 
penetrating questions on the implications 
of the work; and a list of suggested as- 
signment topics. Three-fourths of the se- 
lections are under 4,000 words in length 
—for comprehension in a single assign- 


ment. Published in February. $2.90 


Sentence Craft 
by 


Verna Newsome & 
Enola Borgh 


Concentrating on the sentence as the 
focal point of most writing problems, 
this freshman English text-workbook is 
divided into two sections, The Sentence 
and Its Parts and Parts of Speech, it 
draws its examples for illustration and 
diagnosis from contemporary expository 
writing and thus avoids the “manufac- 
tured” unrealistic sentences common to 
most workbooks. The philosophy of the 
text is liberal. It approaches grammar, 
spelling, and punctuation as functional 
and related parts of a meaningful struc- 
ture, rather than as separate and isolated 
problems. In brief, it teaches English 
composition thoroughly by teaching a 
true mastery of its simplest unit—the 
sentence. 1952. $3.50 


Acnes De MILLE 
D. H. LAWRENCE 
GitBert HIGHET 
H. Cornoc 
Acnes Rocers 
Irwin EDMAN 
ALBERT MARCKWARDT 
Mary CHASE 
HERBERT DINGLE 
RAcHEL Carson 
Loren EIsELEY 
CLypE KLUCKHOHN 
HuxLey 
JAMES THURBER 
KAREN HoRNEY 
NATHAN GLAZER 
GERALD JOHNSON 
Lewis MuMFoRD 
Virci, THOMSON 
DeutscH 
James Bryce 
JamMes MapIson 
JONATHAN SWIFT 
A.pous HuxLrey 

E. B. Waite 
Josepn W. Krutcu 
JosepH ConraD 
FAULKNER 
Epcar WIND 
BERTRAND RUSSELL 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 
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SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


SESSION 


SIX WEEKS SESSION—June 22 to July 31 
FOUR WEEKS SESSION—August 3 to August 28 
Extensive offerings in all aspects of both written and oral communi- 


cations. 

Special features include workshops in Intercultural Relations, 
International Affairs, Methods in Family Life Education, the 
Teaching of Science, and Nutrition. 

Faculty includes many distinguished guest professors. 

¢ Reduced tuition rates are offered teachers in active service. 

© Comfortable rooms are available on and near the campus. Delightful 


summer climate. 


© Organized social, cultural, and recreational activities are provided. 
WRITE TO DEAN FOR SUMMER SESSION BULLETIN 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


LOS ANGELES 7, CALIFORNIA 


LITERARY MAP || 


OF ILLINOIS 
22” by 34”—suitable for framing T H E STO RY 


of ENGLISH 


By MARIO PEI 
Supplementary pamphlets with Author of The Story of Language 
brief biographies and bibliographies 


“An engrossing narrative, a clear, inter- 
esting account of the development of a 


ee eat language, from small tribal lo- 


Map and two pamphlets—$1.75 N.Y. Times Book Review 


Pamphlets only—$0.50 “By far the most readable and authori- 

tative book on language this reviewer 

Pamphlets bound in cloth, with has read in years.”—Saturday Review 
map in pocket—$2.50 Syndicate 

With word lists, index and bibliography 

ILLINOIS ASSOCIATION OF *N.Y. World Telegram & Sun 

TEACHERS OF ENGLISH $5.00 at bookstores 


= J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
East Washington Square, Philadelphia 5 
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VAN NOSTRAND | 
FOR COLLEGE TEXTS 


Pioneering Research in Engineering Literature Now Makes 
Possible a New Approach to the Teaching of Composition 
in Engineering Colleges 


ENGINEERS AS WRITERS: Growth of a Literature 
By WALTER J. MILLER and LEO E, A. SAIDLA 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn 
This unique revolutionary volume includes: 
@ Selections from the writings of 16 great engineers of different periods and fields. 
@ Introductions and critiques which acquaint the reader with the main eal of 
expository writing in terms of engineering literature. 


@ Yaluable suggestions for further study and topics for discussions, reports, and papers. 
For April Publication. Approximately 338 pages. 


Examination copies sent on request 
D. VAN NOSTRAND CO., INC., 250 Fourth Ave., New York 3 


If you have an idea 


for increasing the usefulness of the 
College Section 


of the National Council of Teachers of English 


write a brief statement of it to the 
Chairman of the Section 


Barriss Mills 


Purdue University Lafayette, Indiana 


British and American 


A. T. SMITHBERGER 
University of Notre Dame 


This stimulating new collection covers the 
principal types of the essay for a three 
century period, even though it is not in- 
tended to be a history of that form. Old 
favorites such as Bacon, Johnson, and 
Lamb are fully represented, but many 
A new moderns—C. H. Grandgent, E. B. White, 
publication and Stephen Leacock, among others— 


have been included for greater interest 
and variety. Discursive, philosophical, 
formal, and personal essays are only a 
few of the types presented. Brief head- 
notes provide valuable biographical facts 
about the authors and place them in liter- 
ary and intellectual history. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY ——— 


Boston New York Cuicaco DALLAS San FRANCISCO 
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POEMS FOR STUDY 


By Leonard Unger and William Van O'Connor, both of 
the University of Minnesota. An anthology of Eng- 
lish and American poems from Skelton to Spender 
which combines the historical and critical ap- 
proach to the study of poetry. Significant bio- 
graphical facts and critical discussions are fur- 
nished for each poet, along with analyses of one or 
more of his poems in terms of aesthetic values, the 
poet’s other work, and in relation to milieu and 
poetic idiom of his period. Questions accompany- 
ing cach poem should aid the student in applying 
and developing the critical principles that have 
been discussed. 


prob. 640 pp. $5.00 


ART OF THE NOVEL 


By Dorothy Van Ghent, University of Vermont. A series 
of eighteen studies, each of which consists of (a) 
an essay on the book’s general structure and (b) an 
extensive set of questions for use in class discus- 
sion. The essays define and explore novelistic tech- 
niques as they arise for special investigation in the 
series. The chief objective is an understanding of 
the architecture of the book as a single whole, and 
for that understanding it is thought necessary to 
study the functions of style, imagery and symbol- 
ism, structure of action, thematic coordination, 
and every other aspect of the book that contributes 
significantly to the total form. ; 


prob. 500 pp. $4.50 


available spring, 1953... 


CURRENT PROSE: 
A College Reader 


By Robert J. Geist, Michigan State College, and Thomas 
A. Bledsoe, formerly University of Illinois. A brief 
anthology of contemporary prose selections taken 
from newspapers, magazines and books, most of 
which have never before appeared in any anthol- 
ogy, and designed to be simpler and more acces- 
sible than those in the average reader. Pieces were 
selected on the basis of their interest to the stu- 
dent, their serviceability as writing models, and 
for their similarity to the type of writing the aver- 
age student will encounter later. All essays are 
lively, teachable, and stimulating. Study questions 
stress principles of composition as well as compre- 
hension, and conclude with vocabulary questions 
and suggestions for writing. 


prob. 350 pp. $2.90 


ELIZABETHAN FICTION 
Ed. Ashley & Moseley 


SELECTED WORKS 
OF JOHN DRYDEN 
Ed. William Frost 


VERGIL’S THE AENEID 


RINEHART & COMPANY 


232 madison ave. new york 16, n.y. 


Ed. and Trans. Kevin Guinagh 


MATTHEW ARNOLD: Selected 
Poetry and Prose 
Ed. Frederick L. Mulhauser 


, 
384 pp. $0.75 
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Outstandingly Successful 
Texts for Freshman English... 


PROPER WORDS IN PROPER PLACES 
J. O. Bailey, University of North Carolina 


“*... Proper Words in Proper Places has sparkle and an alto- 
gether appealing manner of driving home meanings and us- 
ages to the student.”—MERL F. RENZ, Purdue University 


Full discussions of writing and revising, a realistic treatment of spelling, a penetrating 
section on creative reading—these are but a few of the features which account for the 
success of this book. There are a great many exercises, all carefully prepared and tested. 
The author holds out to the student a continuous challenge to write out in excellent 
English the best that is in him. 


CREATIVE EXERCISES IN COLLEGE ENGLISH 
A Year’s Work in the Practice of Writing and Reading 
J. O. Bailey, University of North Carolina 


“It evidences a great deal of experience with the subject.” 
—ERNEST E. LEISY, Southern Methodist University 


This workbook is distinguished from other workbooks in its emphasis on the creative 
aspect of writing. Although a wealth of drill on the correct use of the English language 
is provided, many of the exercises are designed to help the student clarify his thoughts 
and express them clearly and effectively. This workbook may be used independently 
or in connection with another text. For convenience, it is keyed to seven texts now 
widely used. 


AMERICAN COLLEGE ENGLISH 
A Handbook of Usage and Composition 


Harry R. Warfel Ernst G. Mathews John C. Bushman 
University of Florida University of Illinois St. Louis University 


“The presentation is clear and the samples are fresh.” 
—ELLIOTT S. GATNER, Long Island University 


This book was written with a full understanding of the problems that beset the freshman 
as he begins his college career. From the very start it gives him the help he really needs. 
The discussion of writing is decidedly inspiring to students; its whole tone is positive and 
encouraging, rather than corrective. Ample drill material is included with the very 
logical and functional presentation of grammar. 


American Book Company 


COLLEGE DIVISION, 55 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 
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At Last! After 12 years of preparation... 
The Utmost in a Desk Dictionary! 


WEBSTERS 
NEW WORLD 
DICTIONARY 


of the American Language i 
COLLEGE EDITIONS 


COMPARE it with other leading college 


H... is the long-awaited college 


dictionary that presents and inter- 
prets our language in a realistic 
manner—as written and spoken by 
modern America! 


Not a revision of another dictionary. 
Its word stock compiled on the basis 
of word usage at college level. Build- 
ing on the broad foundation laid 
down by Noah Webster, every word 
is freshly defined and fully explained 
— with a completely modern ap- 
proach to grammar and language. 


A monumental reference work — 
combining sound scholarship and 
simplicity — in a convenient one-vol- 
ume desk edition. Indispensable for 


dictionaries in use today. You will find: 

MORE ENTRIES—142,000 

MORE PAGES—1,760 

MORE PRECISE, SIMPLER DEFINITIONS: 
No ungulate, ruminant, herbivorous 
quadrupeds here; simply four-footed, 
plant-eating animals that chew their 
cud and have split hooves. 


MORE NEW SCIENTIFIC, BUSINESS, 
SOCIAL TERMS 


MORE IDIOMS, SLANG, COLLOQUIALISMS 


MORE EXAMPLES OF USAGE 

MORE DESCRIPTIVE SYNONYMIES 
FULLER ETYMOLOGIES 

MORE REALISTIC PRONUNCIATIONS 
OVER 1300 ILLUSTRATIONS AND MAPS 


Bound in durable buckram $5 
(With thumb-index $6) 


THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY CLEVELAND and NEW YORK 
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| 
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students, teachers, writers, business 


COLLEGE READING 
A COLLECTION OF PROSE, PLAYS, AND POETRY 


Edited by GEORGE SANDERLIN 
University of Maine 


A new omnibus reader for freshman classes, containing abundant reading of all 
types. Included is Shaw’s Androcles and the Lion—the first time Shaw has 
appeared in a book of this type. The introductions lead to appreciation and 
understanding, and tie the student’s reading to his own problems in writing. 
Questions follow each selection. 864 pages $4.50 


EFFICIENT READING 


By JAMES BROWN 
University of Minnesota 


A complete course in reading improvement. 65 selections arranged in order of 
difficulty and graded by the Flesch “reading ease’’ score. Comprehensive 
check questions and exercises on each selection—grouped at the end of the 
book on handy “tear out” sheets. Timing aids, progress record blanks, answer 
key. 301 pages $2.75 


NINE SHORT NOVELS 


By RICHARD M. LUDWIG, Princeton University, and 
MARVIN B. PERRY, JR., Washington and Lee University 


These nine outstanding examples of the work of masters of modern fiction are 
preceded by an introduction which offers the student critical and biographical 
notes. The novels are especially suitable for freshman and sophomore students. 


624 pages $4.00 
The Red Badge of Courage Stephen Crane 
The Crazy Hunter Kay Boyle 
Noon Wine Katherine Anne Porter 
Madame de Mauves Henry James 
Tonio Kroger Thomas Mann 


The Bear William Faulkner 

Heart of Darkness Joseph Conrad D e . H E AT H 
Metamorphosis Franz Kafka 

The Mysterious Stranger Mark Twain 


Sates Orrices: NEW YORK CHICACO SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA DALLAS 
Homes Orrice: soston 
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